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From  now  on  the  Men's  Commons  will  be 


the  real  center  of  the  men’s  life  in  Oberlin 
College.  At  least  all  signs  and 
THE  plans  point  to  this  conclusion. 

NEW  MEN'S  The  management  centers  in 
COMMONS  the  ubiquitous  and  indispensa- 

ble Mr.  Bischoff.  The  conduct 
of  the  dining  room  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
student  committee,  composed  of  the  president 
of  the  senior  class,  the  chaplain,  the  head 
waiter,  the  president  of  the  freshman  class, 
and  an  elected  member.  Questions  which  af- 
fect college  policies  or  finances  are  referred  to 
a joint  committee  of  students  and  faculty, 
which  recommends  to  the  committee  on  board- 
ing halls  or  direct  to  the  faculty. 

More  than  forty  upperclass  men  including 
the  president  of  the  senior  class,  the  president 
of  the  men’s  senate,  the  cheer  leader  and  other 
influential  students  are  leaders  in  the  Com- 
mons. But  the  room  is  principally  occupied 
by  freshmen  who  are  required  to  board  at  the 
Commons  unless  they  have  urgent  reasons  for 
not  so  doing.  Working  positions  for  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  freshmen  and  for  several  up- 
perclassmen are  provided. 

The  dining  room  itself  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a cork-linoleum 
carpet  which  deadens  the  noise  of  the  concrete 
floor  and  adds  tone  to  the  room.  Tables  and 
lounging  chairs  comfortably  circle  the  fire- 
place where  there  will  be  a blaze  nearly  every 
every  noon  and  evening. 

Different  systems  of  seating  will  be  tried 
out,  giving  opportunity  for  widening  acquaint- 
ance. Singing  and  cheering  can  become  a 
pleasant  habit,  if  the  leaders  can  keep  the 
spirit  of  the  experiment.  The  room  can  be 
the  center  of  hospitality  for  visiting  teams, 
high  school  guests,  and  returning  alumni. 

In  adopting  this  plan  Oberlin  has  evolved 
a scheme  which  embodies  many  of  the  best 
features  of  the  plans  in  use  at  Harvard,  Am- 
herst, Princeton,  and  Yale,  which  have  fresh- 
man dormitories  and  dining  rooms,  and  at 
Kenyon,  Knox,  Carleton,  and  Grinnell,  which 
provide  a single  dining  room  for  all  the  college 


The  new  Commons  is  an  experiment  which 
deserves  the  interest  and  support  of  all 
alumni. 


“ Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  the  log  and  a 
student  at  the  other  ” is  still  the  best  picture 
of  a college  education  that  we  have.  And 
AT  yet  in  all  discussions  of  education  it 

THE  is  neither  Mark  Hopkins  nor  the  stu- 

END  dent  who  receives  the  lion’s  share  of 
OF  consideration, — it  is  the  log.  Should 

THE  education  be  doled  out  by  the  semester, 
LOG  quarter,  or  five  week  period?  Should 
students  work  while  studying,  alternate 
study  and  work,  or  acquire  culture  unmitigated 
by  labor?  Should  the  log  be  round  or  square, 
finished  or  rough,  of  oak  or  walnut?  These 
are  serious  questions  which  a trip  to  Dayton 
and  Yellow  Springs  might  solve. 

Strangely  enough  the  trip  didn’t  solve  these 
questions  at  all.  In  the  presence  of  Director 
Slutz  of  Moraine  Park  School  and  President 
Morgan  of  Antioch,  the  log  remained  interest- 
ing but  lost  significance.  Values,  especially 
educational  values,  inhere  only  in  persons.  As 
the  personalities  of  these  two  remarkable  men 
dominate  their  two  experimental  institutions 
and  radiate  to  the  boy  or  girl  on  the  end  of 
the  log  infinitely  more  than  mere  facts,  so 
any  great  teacher  transcends  the  mechanism 
of  his  class  room  and  becomes  a power  over 
youth.  A college  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  force  of  such  personalities. 

In  October  one  more  creative  teacher  went 
to  join  the  group  of  those  who  have  made 
Oberlin.  Professor  Anderegg  was  more  than 
a teacher  of  mathematics.  To  sit  on  the  same 
log  with  Mr.  Anderegg  was  to  learn  as  well, 
accuracy,  consecration  to  duty,  and  honesty. 

The  hope  of  education  is  that  creative  spirits 
like  the  founders  of  Moraine  Park  School  and 
Antioch  will  never  be  content  with  old  form- 
ulas. 

The  assurance  of  education  is  that  strong 
personalities  like  Professor  Anderegg  will 
daily  vitalize  those  forms  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  human  experience. 


men. 
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II  TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  1 

— 

Professor  Anderegg 


All  who  loved  Professor  Anderegg,  and  they 
are  many,  have  watched  his  long  decline,  the 
hour-by-hour  shattering  of  that  strong  body, 
with  a pain  deeper  because  they  were  unable 
to  express  it  and  powerless  to  help.  But  now 
it  is  over,  and  we  can  think  of  him  as  he  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues. For  that  is  one’s  thought:  not  that 
another  stone  is  laid  in  the  spiritual  fabric 
that  we  are  all  engaged  in  building,  under 
whose  shadow  we  live,  whose  fame  and  hon- 
our — we  prefer  to  our  own.  It  is  an  immor- 
tal building  we  build,  a building  of  living  stone. 

For  an  ye  heard  a music,  like  enow 
They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is 
built 

To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 

And  therefore  built  forever. 

When  I came  here  twenty-two  years  ago, 
Professor  Anderegg  was  one  of  the  “ older 
men.”  He  was  not  old,  and  he  was  very  far 
indeed  from  being  feeble;  but  he  occupied  one 
of  the  chief  seats  in  our  synagogue,  he  was 
consulted  on  all  matters  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  the  college,  and  his  opinion  carried 
great  weight.  It  was  always,  as  I remember 
it,  a sound  opinion,  deliberate,  never  flighty, 
solid  and  substantial  like  himself.  I think  I 
was  a little  in  awe  of  him  at  first,  as  his  pu- 
pils were  apt  to  be.  His  speech  was  a little 
too  direct,  his  smile  sometimes  a little  too 
enigmatic,  for  those  who  did  not  know  him  to 
feel  quite  at  ease  in  his  presence.  But  his 
severity  was  hardly  skin  deep,  and  I am  glad 
to  think  that  I soon  discovered  it.  In  discip- 
linary matters,  I remarked  that  he  usually 
leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  his  pupils 
quickly  found  out  the  kindly,  helpful,  even  af- 
fectionate heart  that  lay  behind  his  somewhat 
austere  bearing.  One  incident  I remember  that 
seems  to  me  characteristic.  I reminded  him 
of  it  not  very  long  ago,  and  he  was  greatly 
amused.  A girl  of  limited  mathematical  intel- 
ligence was  struggling  with  Freshman  mathe- 
matics. She  was  timid,  she  was  flustered,  she 
was  befogged  but  she  was  not  afraid  of  him. 
For  when  he  stopped  before  her  seat  one  morn- 
ing and  inquired  with  some  sharpness  whether 


she  had  any  idea  that  she  would  ever  pass  the 
course,  she  lifted  up  her  tearful  eyes  to  his 
face  and  murmured,  “ 0 yes,  sir,  with  your 
help.”  And  she  did. 

I came  to  be  very  fond  of  him,  though  I am 
afraid  he  never  knew  it,  and  to  feel  for  him  a 
great  admiration.  A sincerity  so  complete,  an 
integrity  so  profound  as  his  have  something 
imposing  and  monumental  about  them.  And 
one  admired  in  him  things  less  fundamental; 
for  example,  the  precision  and  even  the  ele- 
gance with  which  he  pronounced  a language 
not  his  own.  When  I told  him  once  that  I 
liked  to  hear  him  read  in  Chapel  for  this  rea- 
son, he  confessed  that  he  thought  such  things 
important.  I am  speaking,  of  course,  of  com- 
paratively trivial  matters,  for  my  relations 
with  him  were  never  close.  Others  have 
spoken  and  will  long  speak  of  the  great  quali- 
ties that  made  up  the  basis  of  his  character. 
Nevertheless,  at  such  a time  as  this  it  is  fit- 
ting that  everyone  shall  bring  his  tribute,  how- 
ever humble.  Colleges  are  forever  young, 
and  youth  has  no  memories.  It  is  therefore 
a kind  of  sacred  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  dead 
to  speak  their  names,  to  confess  what  we  owe 
them,  and  to  be  conscious  that  we  are  the 
recipients  of  a great  tradition. 

There  must  be  something  exalting  about  the 
study  and  teaching  of  pure  mathematics,  for 
the  subject  is  less  coloured  by  material  consid- 
erations than  almost  any  other  that  could  be 
named.  " God  ever  geometrizes,”  says  Plato, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  mathematical 
speculation  must  feel  that  they  are  coming  into 
as  close  contact  as  man  may  with  the  deepest 
laws  of  the  universe.  To  have  spent  one’s  life 
in  this  high  companionship  and  to  have  helped 
even  a few  ardent  young  men  and  women — for 
they  must  always  be  few — to  share  the  austere 
joys  of  it  is  to  have  done  a rare  and  beneficent 
work.  There  are  many,  as  Aeneas  told  the 
young  Ascanius,  from  whom  we  may  learn 
what  constitutes  success;  there  are  few  who 
can  reveal  to  us  the  majesly  of  eternal  law. 
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Professor  Frederick  Anderegg,  ’85 

President  Henry  C.  King 


The  strength  of  a college  lies  so  largely 
in  those  broad  and  wise  and  noble  lives  which 
are  built  into  it,  that  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
should  make  the  Chapel  service  of  this  morn- 
ing one  especially  in  memory  of  the  strong 
and  fine  personality  whose  body  was  yesterday 
laid  to  rest. 

Professor  Auderegg  was  horn  in  Meiringen, 
Switzerland,  June  11,  1852.  He  came  to  this 
country  while  still  a boy,  and  began  his  work 
of  teaching  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  before  having  had  any  college  study. 

He  entered  Oberlin  College  in  the  fall  of 
1881,  when  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and 
graduated  with  the  class 
of  1885.  He  studied  also 
in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary during  a part  of  the 
time  in  which  he  was  a 
tutor  in  the  Academy.  His 
Academy  teaching  began 
in  1882  and  continued  for 
seven  years,  and  was 
chiefly  in  Mathematics. 

He  was  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  Mathematics  at 
Harvard  University,  1888- 
1890,  and  was  an  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  at  Harvard 
in  the  year  1889-1890.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Master 

of  Arts  at  Harvard  in  1889.  He  was  also  later 
a graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Berne. 

He  became  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Oberlin  in  1890  and  was  promoted 
to  the  full  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in 
1892,  continuing  in  active  service  until  his  re- 
tirement as  Emeritus  Professor  in  1920. 

His  entire  period  of  active  service  in  Ober- 
lin College  was  thirty-seven  years.  With  the 
teaching  which  he  did  before  coming  to  Ober- 
lin he  had  fifty  years  of  active  teaching,  and, 
until  attacked  by  the  illness  from  which  he 
died,  in  the  entire  fifty  years  he  had  lost  only 
two  weeks’  time  on  account  of  illness. 

He  died  early  Monday  morning,  October  9, 
at  three  o’clock,  after  the  long  and  very  pain- 
ful illness  which  laid  under  tribute  all  his 
powers  of  endurance  and  his  characteristic 
bravery.  The  last  twenty-four  hours  of  his 


life  he  was  not  conscious,  and  passed  away 
quietly  in  sleep,  receiving  the  deliverance  for 
which  he  had  greatly  longed.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  paralysis  agitans. 

Professor  Auderegg  was  a very  able  and 
stimulating  teacher,  and  made  his  department 
an  influential  factor  in  the  lives  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents. The  thoroughness  of  his  teaching 
seemed  only  to  make  stronger  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  a large  number  of  admiring 
pupils.  Dean  Cole  paid  a fitting  tribute  to 
Professor  Anderegg’s  teaching  when  Professor 
Anderegg  laid  down  his  active  work.  His 
teaching  was  “ characterized  by  magnificent 
mastery  of  his  subject,  a very  high  degree  of 
skill  in  presenting  it,  and 
unflinching  insistence  upon 
thorough  and  painstaking 
work  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents in  his  classes.  Only 
his  stronger  students  have 
been  able,  as  a rule,  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  fine  qual- 
ity of  his  work,  but  the 
tradition  he  leaves  of  ab- 
solute thoroughness  and 
devotion  to  scholarly 
ideals  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally worthy  herit- 
ages of  the  college.  It 
should  he  remembered 
also  that  for  many  years 
addition  to  full  work  as  a 


he  carried,  in 

teacher,  the  duties  of  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admission,  and  put  into  that  work  an 
amount  of  devoted  toil  that  can  hardly  be  ade- 
quately estimated.” 

He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  colleagues 
in  Mathematics  throughout  the  country.  The 
tribute  paid  him  last  April  by  the  Ohio 
Section  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America  was  typical.  (The  tribute  was  pub- 
lished in  the  June  number.) 

Professor  Anderegg  was  joint-author  with 
Professor  E.  D.  Roe  of  a text  in  Trigonom- 
etry, and  the  author  of  various  mathematical 
articles. 

Professor  Anderegg's  personal  qualities  were 
unmistakable.  The  same  stalwart  characteris- 
tics seen  in  his  teaching  were  felt,  in  his  en- 
tire influence  both  with  the  students  and  with 
•Address  at  Chapel  service  October  11,  1922. 
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his  fellow  teachers.  The  college  lost  in  his  re- 
tirement one  greatly  missed,  a notably  able 
and  effective  personality,  standing  steadily  for 
all  that  was  sound  and  wholesome  in  the  col- 
lege life. 

Like  Clemens,  he  greatly  valued  the  honest 
approval  of  his  friends,  hut  he  had  no  wel- 
come for  fulsome  flattery.  No  one  ever  had 
opportunity  to  question  his  steadfast  integ- 
rity. He  had  moral  and  religious  convictions 
deep  and  rugged,  and  the  full  courage  of  them 
when  expression  in  word  or  deed  was  called 
for.  He  gave  himself  unstintedly  to  the  work 


of  the  college.  His  sympathies  were  broad 
and  genuine.  Many  a student,  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  ends  meet,  knew  his  personal  in- 
terest and  practical  help.  He  won  from  his 
friends  an  esteem  and  love  of  marked  loyalty. 
His  Christian  faith  was  based  on  sound  think- 
ing, was  deeply  earnest,  and  always  ready  to 
serve. 

His  particularly  painful  illness  made  his 
last  months  difficult  to  bear,  hut  he  kept  up 
his  faith  and  his  fight  to  the  end.  He  has 
“ fought  a good  fight,”  he  has  “ kept  the 
faith.” 


Mr.  Anderegg  in  His  Personal  Relationships 

Mary  E.  Sinclair,  ’00 


In  the  chapel  address  of  October  11,  1922, 
President  King  fittingly  reviewed  the  career  of 
Professor  Andercgg,  devoted  as  it  was  to  right- 
eous and  unselfish  living  and  to  sound  learn- 
ing. He  never  himself  deviated  from  the  stand- 
ard of  honesty  and  thoroughness  that  he  set 
his  students.  Slovenly  work  he  hated.  Class- 
room “luck”  in  his  opinion  did  not  exist,  and 
alas  for  the  freshman  in  his  class  who  sought 
to  avoid  the  necessary  painstaking  work.  Yet 
he  was  never  sarcastic.  Moreover,  any  stu- 
dent, not  too  timid  to  ask,  might  receive  un- 
stinted help  in  addition  to  the  cleancut  and 
masterly  explanations  of  the  classroom.  Many 
were  the  students  in  these  thirty-seven  active 
teaching  years  at  Oberlin  who  came  to  find 
themselves  possessed  of  an  absolutely  sure 
foundation  for  whatever  superstructure  of  pure 
mathematics  or  science  was  later  to  rest  on  it. 
These  look  back  to  that  training  with  keen 
appreciation.  And  I suspect  they  look  back 
with  equal  pleasure  to  those  rare  days  when 
in  their  innocence  they  thought  they  tricked 
him  into  delightful  excursions  outside  the 
realm  of  mathematics.  Then  through  his  de- 
lightfully vivid  descriptions  they  saw  him  a 
lad  in  summer  high  on  his  father’s  alp  guard- 
ing the  cattle,  or  they  saw  him  in  early  man- 
hood driving  cattle  over  western  trails,  or  per- 
haps they  journeyed  with  him  deep  into  moral 
fastnesses,  where  truth,  supported  by  his 
sterling  nature,  was  doubly  true.  An  able 
colleague  recently  said  of  him,  “ ho  always 
fought  square.”  Surely  with  the  warp  and 
woof  of  his  subject  he  taught  every  student 
to  “ fight  square.” 


His  elective  students  and  his  younger  asso- 
ciates in  teaching  came  to  rely  on  his  unflag- 
ging interest  and  sought  to  justify  the  gener- 
ous confidence  he  put  in  them.  And  with  them, 
other  teachers  of  mathematics,  especially  in 
Ohio,  felt  the  stimulating  influence  of  his  hign 
standards  and  the  warmth  of  his  friendliness. 
His  mathematical  writings  were  cleancut  and 
logical.  He  particularly  loved  analytical  ge- 
ometry, his  textbook  in  which  was  never  pub- 
lished, though  he  used  it  in  his  classes.  He 
built  his  department  up  materially  also,  gath- 
ering by  the  aid  of  generous  friends  an  ex- 
cellent library  and  superior  equipment  for  the 
mathematics  seminar  room.  His  plan  for  a 
large  and  significant  collection  of  mathemat- 
ical models  is  still  in  the  main  to  be  realized. 

In  the  faculty  of  the  college  Professor  An- 
deregg  gave  distinguished  service  in  at  least 
three  important  directions.  Before  Oberlin 
College  had  a secretary  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  admission  and  willingly  car- 
ried without  clerical  aid  secretarial  work  which 
would  have  swamped  an  ordinary  man.  Again, 
he  long  directed  the  committee  on  graduate 
studies  and  degrees,  developing  high  academic 
standards  for  the  growing  graduate  work  of 
the  college.  Furthermore,  through  his  efficient 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  beneficiary 
aid  and  through  his  personal  interest,  Oberlin 
was  able  to  offer  help  to  scores  of  students  for 
whom,  without  his  own  gifts  and  without  those 
lie  secured  from  generous  friends  and  class- 
mates, our  available  college  funds  would  never 
have  sufficed.  His  kindly  heart  was  sometimes 
thus  discovered  by  a needy  boy:  quite  likely 
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that  once-needy  boy  is  today  passing  along  the 
deed  in  kind,  for  that  type  of  student  happily 
remains  a possession  of  Oberlin. 

Professor  Anderegg  should  be  known  among 
the  alumni  as  the  perfect  class  secretary.  For 
thirty  or  forty  years  he  wrested  annually  from 
the  class  of  ’85  a splendid  class  letter!  Even 
such  strenuous  classes  as  ’98  and  ’01  will  mar- 
vel. His  class  called  him  “ Unser  Fritz.” 
Certainly  their  love  was  not  founded  on  mathe- 
matical genius,  for  they  say  they  were  notor- 
iously deficient  in  that  line. 

Their  historian.  Will  Tenney,  has  admitted 
that  “ Nature,  wasteful  of  her  bounty  in  devel- 
oping a single  wonderful  specimen,  had  passed 
by  every  other  member  of  the  class  of  ’85  in 
order  to  concentrate  in  perfecting  this  one 
American  Beauty  of  mathematical  genius.”  In 
1921  the  class  letter  was  dedicated  to  him,  and 
the  tribute  was  warm  and  deep. — “ He  has  been 
a power  in  Oberlin  for  more  than  a third  of 
a century;  but  to  his  classmates  he  has  been 
more  than  that;  to  them  he  has  all  these  years 
been  the  same  truehearted  friend  that  we  knew 
in  college.”  Their  children  he  welcomed  and 
if  possible  made  smooth  their  path.  At  his 
tenth  reunion,  when  Charles  Hall  was  just  get- 
ting a good  business  start,  the  class  said  “ the 
thing  for  you  to  do,  Hall,  is  to  endow  Ande- 
regg’s  chair,”  and  "Fritz”  joined  in  the  fun 
over  Mr.  Hall’s  momentary  embarrassment. 
Mr.  Hall  did  better  iu  providing  a large  gen- 
eral endowment  for  the  college,  but  surely  a 
special  endowment  will  soon  be  established  by 
those  who  loved  and  honor  Professor  Anderegg 
so  that  through  an  Anderegg  professorship 
his  name  may  always  be  known  to  students 
of  mathematics.  On  one  occasion  ’85  showed 
her  love  by  presenting  Professor  Anderegg 
with  a beautiful  cap  and  gown.  Again,  in  1920, 
the  class  gave  him  a well-filled  purse — “ for 
cake  and  ice  cream  ” — it  was  said. 

Professor  Anderegg  was  a devoted  church- 
man and  faithful  citizen.  His  active  service 
on  the  church  board,  in  the  brotherhood,  in 
encouragement  to  the  pastor,  in  personal 
friendliness  to  the  church  people  are  well 
known.  He  led  more  than  one  college  man 
away  from  dangerous  paths.  The  colored  peo- 
ple of  Oberlin  and  the  colored  students  of  the 
college  found  him  an  outstanding  friend.  He 
showed  a devotion  to  his  country  and  his  com- 
munity and  an  active  interest  in  many  a re- 
form. His  interest  in  temperance  was  no  aca- 
demic affair,  as  his  active  participation  in  tem- 


perance reform  on  certain  Saturday  nights  may 
well  prove. 

Perhaps  his  best  friends  cannot  appreciate 
the  magnificent  fight  he  made  to  regain  his 
health,  or  when  that  was  no  longer  possible 
the  steadfastness  of  faith  and  patience  which 
held  him  on  the  long  hard  path  he  was  to 
walk  in  these  last  months.  He  still  loved  the 
out  of  doors,  his  garden,  a country  walk,  and 
went  out  if  he  were  able.  His  Bible  he  re- 
read from  cover  to  cover  and  in  it  found 
strength  to  endure.  The  faith  by  which  he  had 
conquered  often  in  the  long  battle  of  life  was 
with  him  in  this  last  long  conflict, — “ the  bat- 
tle to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, — the  re- 
ward of  it  all.” 

His  delight  in  his  teaching,  his  intellectual 
and  moral  integrity,  which  as  President  King 
truly  says,  “ no  one  ever  had  opportunity  to 
question,”  his  superb  standard  of  achieve- 
ment, are  a lasting  heritage  for  his  depart- 
ment and  for  the  college. 


PRE-VOCATIONAL  STUDY  AT  OBERLIN 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  testifies  that 
the  subject  matter  studied  in  preparation  for 
graduate  study  makes  very  little  difference, 
but  that  the  quality  is  all-important.  Evi- 
dence that  the  quality  of  Oberlin  students  and 
Oberlin  education  is  of  high  grade  as  tested 
by  graduate  schools  of  medicine  is  at  hand  in 
the  record  of  our  recent  alumni.  Of  these 
certainly  the  following  and  probably  several 
more  were  elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  the 
honor  medical  society: 

Donald  C.  King,  ’ll,  Harvard 
Jesse  F.  Williams,  ’09,  Columbia 
Leonard  T.  Davidson,  ’12,  Johns  Hopkins 
E.  C.  Andrus,  ’16,  Johns  Hopkins 
W.  D.  Andrus,  ’16,  Johns  Hopkins 
Paul  B.  Sheldon,  ’17,  Washington  Univ. 
Edward  L.  Sherrer,  ’18,  Western  Reserve 
Admont  W.  Clark,  ’10,  Johns  Hopkins 
Howard  W.  Curtis,  ’15,  Columbia 
Information  about  other  alumni  who  have 
received  this  honor  will  be  gladly  received. 


WINTER  PIOMECOMING 
A large  home-coming  on  February  21  and  22 
in  connection  with  the  Gray  Memorial  basket- 
ball game  and  the  Alumni  Council  meeting  is 
expected.  Plans  will  be  announced  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Reservations  for  rooms  or  for  class  or  other 
group  dinners  can  be  made  through  the  Alum- 
ni Office. 
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Amherst  and  Oberlin 

Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard,  A.B.,  Amherst  ’98,  D.D.  Oberlin,  ’19 


Will  you  let  me  at  the  outset  express  to  you 
my  pleasure  that  I may  claim  to  belong  by  a 
conferred  right  in  this  company  today,  as  well 
as  be  present  as  your  guest  to  bring  the  greet- 
ing of  another  college.  Among  such  honors  as 
I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive,  along 
with  other  kinds  of  experiences  in  this  work- 
aday world,  I count  none  greater  than  that 
Oberlin  has  given  me  the  privilege  of  being 
included  among  her  honorary  Alumni  and 
granted  me  the  opportunity  at  the  commence- 
ment three  years  ago  of  trying  to  speak  some 
adequate  word  of  grateful  appreciation  for  the 
men  of  Oberlin  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  during  the  Great  War.  I 
fear  I can  never  do  anything  really  to  repay 
this  great  kindness,  but  at  least  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  I would  make  expression  of 
my  sense  of  lasting  appreciation. 

I am  here  today  through  your  cordial  courte- 
sy to  speak  for  Amherst  College  in  view  of 
the  approaching  contest  on  the  football  field. 
It  seems  to  me  a most  happy  circumstance 
that  this  game  has  finally  been  arranged.  It 
is  the  realization  of  a desire  I have  cherished 
ever  since  coming  to  live  in  Cleveland.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  friendly  rivalry  in  ath- 
letics does  more  than  anything  else  at  the 
present  time  to  stimulate  acquaintance  in  the 
intercollegiate  world  and  there  are  no  other 
two  colleges  in  America  that  have  a better 
basis  for  sympathy  and  understanding  of  each 
other  than  have  Oberlin  and  Amherst. 

In  the  first  place  each  dominates  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located.  Remove  Oberlin 
College  from  Oberlin  town  and  “ Hamlet  with- 
out Hamlet  ” would  but  faintly  hint  at  the 
result.  In  a similar  way  Amherst  College  fixes 
Amherst  town  on  the  map.  True,  the  latter 
had  been  founded  long  before  the  students 
gathered  on  College  Hill.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Massachusetts  State  College,  larger  in  num- 
bers than  Amherst  College,  is  located  just  be- 
yond the  village  limits.  Nevertheless  I am 
right  in  my  claim.  Once  upon  a time,  indeed, 

* Dr.  Blanchard’s  address  before  the  Cleve- 
land-Oberlin  Men’s  Club  at  the  Statler  Oc- 
tober 5 was  such  a fine  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  two  colleges  that  the  editor  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  presenting  it  to  all 
Oberlin  alumni  through  the  pages  of  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Magazine. 


students  were  permitted  in  the  town  meeting 
to  contribute  their  wisdom  to  help  govern  the 
community.  But  according  to  a popular  tra- 
dition their  united  effort  availed  on  one  oc- 
casion to  carry  a measure  for  the  erection 
of  a town  hall  a foot  wide  and  three  miles 
long.  The  delay  and  inconvenience  necessary 
to  altering  this  vote  and  securing  a more  con- 
venient structure  were  followed  by  a limitation 
of  the  franchise.  But  even  without  the  vote 
the  college  constitutes  the  outstanding  ele- 
ment in  the  town.  This  fact  gives  cast  and 
character  to  the  student  life.  It  makes  for 
concentration  of  interest  in  college  affairs.  It 
deepens  the  impressions  of  the  college  years. 
It  heightens  the  effect  of  whatever  takes  place 
in  the  round  of  daily  affairs.  Because  they 
share  this  common  experience  the  students  of 
Oberlin  and  Amherst  have  like  feelings  and 
memories  in  connection  with  their  colleges. 

Both  Oberlin  and  Amherst  have  much  in 
common  through  the  charm  of  surroundings. 
Oberlin  is  superior  to  Amherst  in  the  number 
and  beauty  of  new  buildings  on  her  broad 
campus  glorified  by  the  great  trees.  Those  of 
you  who  have  visited  Amherst  will  not  think 
I am  indulging  in  idle  boasting  if  I speak  of 
the  absolutely  unrivalled  beauty  of  her  seat 
among  her  purple  hills.  This  is  one  of  the 
deepest  impressions  of  the  college  upon  her 
sons.  As  they  enter  the  valley  by  the  way  of 
easiest  communication  from  its  western  side 
and  see  the  familiar  broken  peaks  of  the 
Holyoke  range  on  its  southern  border,  to  the 
north  the  scattered  hills  standing  like  guardian 
sentinels,  and  then  at  last  before  them  the 
long  ridge,  on  which  is  Amherst  town,  out  of 
whose  trees  rises  the  square  Georgian  tower 
of  the  old  chapel,  they  feel  the  spell  of  a 
beauty  that  is  like  that  of  an  enchanted  coun- 
try and  of  associations  which  time  can  only 
make  more  significant. 

What  all  this  means  to  life  we  can  feel  but 
may  only  suggest  in  words.  That  Oberlin  and 
Amherst  have  such  similar  associations  makes 
for  an  enduring  basis  for  understanding  each 
other. 

But  yet  more  significant  is  their  partnership 
in  great  traditions.  I need  not  speak  to  you 
of  those  of  Oberlin.  They  are  written  into  the 
history  of  America’s  higher  life.  The  coming 
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AMHERST  COLLEGE 

A View  of  Amherst  from  the  College  Tower 


o£  the  men  of  dauntless  and  great  ideals  into 
this  then  primeval  forest  to  found  a home 
where  freedom  for  all  untouched  by  race  preju- 
dice might  be  established  and  where  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled  might  be  realized,  and 
the  pursuit  of  these  ideals  through  hardship 
and  unmeasured  personal  sacrifices  make  a 
story  you  of  course  know  and  love,  and  all 
men  must  reverently  recall. 

Unlike  in  details  yet  very  like  in  spirit  is 
the  Amherst  history.  There  were  other  col- 
leges in  New  England  100  y“ears  ago.  But  in 
the  Connecticut  valley  there  were  none.  Its 
people  felt  the  need  of  one  where  men  might 
be  fitted  for  service  in  church  and  state. 
Against  the  odds  of  a meagerness  of  resources 
hardly  removed  from  poverty  they  set  out  to 
realize  their  purpose.  At  times  in  the  early 
days  of  the  enterprise  it  was  felt  that,  as 
they  themselves  confessed,  only  a miracle 
could  make  possible  success.  But  they  held 
not  only  that  miracles  could  happen,  but  that 
they  could  be  the  authors  of  them.  They  im- 


poverished themselves  to  give  the  college  a 
chance  to  be.  They  found  the  very  materials 
wherewith  to  build  v'hen  others  said  they  did 
not  exist.  And  at  last  upon  the  hilltop  they 
placed  the  College  in  which  they  had  dared 
to  believe. 

For  a time  unusual  prosperity  succeeded 
these  difficult  beginnings.  Then  adverse  con- 
ditions in  the  country  at  large  seemed  destined 
to  wreck  what  had  been  accomplished.  Faced 
with  disaster  the  president  and  faculty  of 
those  days  voluntarily  decided  to  receive  no 
salary  beyond  a sum  for  bare  subsistence.  Liv- 
ing thus  in  actual  poverty  for  several  years 
they  saw  the  tide  set  in  again  and  bear  the 
College  into  an  assured  place  of  strength  and 
influence. 

It  is  a splendid  thing  that,  particularly 
through  this  Middle  West  and  on  to  the  Pacif- 
ic, the  States  out  of  public  funds  have  built 
great  universities,  amply  equipped,  where  stu- 
dents by  the  thousands  have  been  enabled  to 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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The  International  Conference  of  University’ Women 

Helen  Martin,  ’ll 


The  second  conference  of  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women  was  held  at 
Paris  July  15.-18.  Since  the  last  meeting  great 
strides  have  been  made.  Whereas  then,  in 
1920,  six  nations  only  were  officially  represent- 
ed, on  the  opening  day  of  this  conference  six- 
teen had  sent  delegates.  A common  bond — a 
dream  of  international  peace  — united  them. 
Personal  feelings  and  national  prejudices  were 
forgotten  in  this  one  great  purpose. 

The  scene  of  the  conference  was,  especially 
for  the  American  delegation,  of  unusual  inter- 
est. The  large  and  delightful  house  with  its 
charming  garden  at  4 rue  de  Chevreuse,  has 
been  given  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  not  only  as 
a home  for  American  university  women  study- 
ing in  Paris,  but  also  as  headquarters  for  uni- 
versity women  the  world  over.  The  building 
has  a romantic  significance,  for  during  the  war 
it  was  used  as  headquarters  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  was  then,  as  it  always  will  be 
a center  for  Americans.  The  drawing  rooms, 
the  quiet  and  restful  library,  furnished  in  such 
excellent  taste  by  Mrs.  Reid,  the  auditorium 
and  offices  make  this  very  rich  gift  the  model 
for  future  international  clubhouses. 

Saturday  evening,  July  15th,  was  the  formal 
opening  of  the  conference.  Monsieur  Appell, 
the  head  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Madame  Appell 
were  the  hosts  at  a very  impressive  reception 
given  in  the  great  state  rooms  of  the  univers- 
ity, which  in  a short  time  will  celebrate  its 
thousandth  anniversary.  Madame  Cestre, 
president  of  the  French  Federation,  gave  the 
opening  speech,  to  which  Doctor  Caroline  L. 
E.  Spurgeon,  president  of  the  International 
Federation,  most  graciously  responded  in  the 
language  of  her  hosts.  After  a fine  musical 
program,  given  by  several  noted  French  artists, 
Miss  Ada  Comstock,  dean  of  Smith  College  and 
president  of  the  American  Federation,  spoke  a 
few  words  of  appreciation  on  the  significance 
of  having  the  conference  open  with  the  Sor- 
bonne as  a background. 

Sunday  was  the  day  of  excursions  to  places 
of  interest  around  Paris.  The  voting  dele- 
gates were  conducted  to  Rheims,  some  went 
to  Beauvais  and  saw  the  tapestries,  while 
others  went  to  Provins  and  Sevres.  That  eve- 
ning oecured  a most  delightful  part  of  the  pro- 
gram when  Moliere’s  "L’Avare"  was  present- 


ed by  a student  company  at  the  Vieux  Col- 
ombier.  This  was  given  only  for  members  of 
the  federation  and  the  theatre  was  leased  es- 
pecially through  the  generosity  of  an  American 
member,  as  it  was  closed  for  the  summer 
months.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
unusual  social  events  which  were  given  by 
such  organizations  as  the  French  University 
Men’s  Club,  the  American  Universit  Union, 
the  Paris  branch  of  the  American  Federation 
of  University  Women,  the  Foyer  International, 
a student  hostel,  and  the  Institute  of  Radium, 
where  a demonstration  of  the  extraction  of 
radium  was  given  by  Professor  Monod,  head 
of  the  Institute. 

Monday  morning,  July  17th,  the  real  business 
of  the  Conference  began.  After  a short  session 
to  which  only  delegates  were  admitted,  the 
main  meeting  of  the  day  opened.  The  Ameri- 
cans with  fifty-eight  delegates  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  had  the  largest  repre- 
sentation, although  the  United  States  is  al- 
lowed only  five  voting  delegates — the  maxi- 
mum for  any  nation.  They  were  Miss  Ada 
Comstock,  Dean  of  Smith  College;  Miss  Ellen 
Pendleton,  President  of  Wellesley;  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve,  Dean  of  Barnard  College; 
Mrs.  Aurelia  Reinhardt,  President  of  Mills 
College  and  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  former 
President  of  Bryn  Mawr.  The  British  and 
Scandinavians  had  large  delegations,  as  well 
as  the  French  and  Italians.  The  delegate  from 
India  in  her  native  costume  gave  a picturesque 
touch  to  the  assembly.  The  Northeast  Central 
section  of  the  American  Federation,  to  which 
Ohio  belongs,  had  the  largest  number  of  dele- 
gates, while  Oberlin  College,  besides  being 
represented  as  hostess  in  charge  of  this  sec- 
tion, had  more  alumnae  present  than  any  other 
college. 

Doctor  Spurgeon,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation,  opened  the  discussion  with 
a resume  of  the  Federation’s  activities  during 
the  few  brief  years  of  its  existence.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Williams, president  of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion, the  vice-president,  and  Miss  Bosanquet, 
of  the  British  Federation,  the  secretary,  were 
also  on  the  platform.  Then  followed  reports 
from  the  national  organizations  as  to  their 
activities  during  the  past  two  years.  Bel- 
gium's record  was  the  source  of  much  applause. 
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for  within  the  six  months  of  the  Federation’s 
existence,  out  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  wom- 
en qualified,  eighty  had  joined.  The  Scan 
dinavian  countries  gave  an  unusual  turn  to  the 
general  problem  by  stating  that,  as  women  had 
enjoyed  equal  rights  with  men  so  long  in  their 
countries,  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  the  young- 
er members  of  the  universities  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  separating  from  the  men’s  organiza- 
tion and  of  forming  one  of  their  own  to  he 
linked  up  with  the  International.  Great  Brit- 
ain was  putting  through  a campaign  to  raise 
a fund  to  buy  Crosby  Hall,  a famous  old  Tudor 
house  in  Chelsea,  which  should  serve  as  an 
international  club  house  for  university  women. 

It  was,  however,  through  exchange  fellow- 
ships, a topic  enlarged  upon  at  the  Tuesday 
morning  meeting,  that  everyone  felt  the  most 
ideal  and  effective  means  of  better  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  between  nations  would  be 
brought,  about.  This  year  the  British  Federa- 
tion raised  three  hundren  pounds  towards  an 
International  Fellowship.  Out  of  the  many 
nations  who  sent  in  the  names  and  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  this  award  Sweden 
received  the  honor.  Mrs.  Hannah  Rydh,  a dis- 
tinguished archeologist,  plans  to  study  in  the 
southern  part  of  France  and  continue  her  re- 
searches on  the  Stone  Age.  Other  fellowships 
have  been  awarded.  The  Rose  Sidgwick,  which 
enables  a British  graduate  to  study  at  an  Amer- 
ican university  and  is  endowed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Ellis- 
Fermer  who  plans  to  study  at  Yale.  The  mem- 
bers of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  have  raised 
a Travelling  Fellowship  which  was  awarded  to 
Miss  M.  G.  Tomkinson  who  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Toulouse  along  the  line  of  chem- 
ical research.  An  unusual  Exchange  Fellow- 
ship is  that  by  which  an  American  graduate 
student  may  study  at  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. The  successful  candidate  chosen  by 
the  American  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, was  Miss  L.  Stevenson.  This  fellow- 
ship comes  in  recognition  of  a scholarship  of- 
fered to  a British  university  woman  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Another  very  important  line  of  work  for  the 
Federation  as  a whole  was  the  promotion  of 
interchange  among  teachers  and  lecturers.  An 
important  beginning  was  made  in  the  recent 
trip  to  the  United  States  by  Miss  Castelvecchio, 
an  Italian  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Birm- 
ingham. It  is  hoped  that  her  success  will  be 


repeated  by  other  women  in  various  countries 
of  the  world.  The  obstacles  are  many,  but  the 
first  experiment  fully  justifies  every  effort  in 
urging  the  governments  to  allow  teachers  with- 
out loss  of  professional  advancement  to  visit 
other  countries. 

In  the  last  meeting  of  the  conference,  held 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  subject  discussed  was 
the  methods  of  promoting  peace.  Miss  M. 
Carey  Thomas,  former  President  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  the  right  kind 
of  Peace,  of  International  Peace.  It  was 
through  the  education  of  the  children  that  this 
great  dream  could  be  realized.  Miss  Florence 
Wilson,  librarian  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
spoke  of  the  invaluable  opportunities  offered 
university  men  and  women  in  this  way.  Uni- 
versities were  constant  and  did  not  vary  as 
political  bodies  with  different  creeds  and  stand- 
ards. A committee  in  the  League  — the  Com- 
mittee on  Intellectual  Co-operation  ■ — - offered 
a means  of  approach  for  the  realization  of  this 
hope  for  the  university  women.  This  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Federation,  and  Mademoiselle 
Mespoulet,  the  first  vice-president,  was  appoint- 
ed to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  committee  at 
Geneva.  The  personnel  of  this  important  com- 
mittee is  represented  by  such  names  as 
Madame  Curie,  Gilbert  Murray,  Einstein  and 
George  Hale,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
both  bodies  is  assured. 

The  officers  appointed  for  the  coming  two 
years  were  Doctor  Spurgeon,  President;  Made- 
moiselle Mespoulet,  Vice-president;  Miss  Bo- 
sanquet,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Edgerton  Parsons, 
of  New  York  City,  Treasurer. 

The  keynote  of  the  Conference  was  struck 
by  Mrs.  McWilliams  in  the  closing  speech  of 
the  afternoon.  To  her  mind  the  greatest  thing 
that  the  federation  could  accomplish  was  not  in 
records  nor  in  programs  but  in  the  “ under- 
standing mind,  the  dispassionate,  impersonal 
mind,  the  mind  that  while  it  does  not  give  up 
convictions,  because  it  knows  the  value  of 
them,  yet  respects  convictions  differing  from 
its  own.  The  members  of  the  Federation 
would  go  back  to  their  countries  inspired  to 
work  for  the  creation  of  a state  of  peace,  the 
mind  to  peace,  which  was  but  another  way  of 
saying  the  understanding  mind.  In  the  words 
of  the  old  prophet  the  future  hope  of  the  Fed- 
eration is  ‘Of  the  increase  of  His  governance 
and  of  peace  there  shall  be  no  end.’  ” 
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Glenn  E.  Plumb,  '91,  1866-1922 


Frederick  W. 

My  first  recollection  of  Glenn  Plumb  takes 
me  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  my  life  at 
Oberlin,  back  in  September  of  ’87,  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Glenn  and  his  mother  were,  I be- 
lieve, at  that  time  stopping  at  Professor  Rice’s. 
The  first  acquaintance  and  friendship  I made 
at  Oberlin  was  with  Glenn  Plumb.  It  brought 
me  into  touch  with  Professor  Rice  and  the 
Second  Church  Choir.  Thus  my  first  friend- 
ship in  Oberlin  began  with  my  entrance  into 
the  wonderful  and  delightful  musical  life  of 
Oberlin.  The  Second  Church  choir,  the  Musi- 
cal Union,  and  later  on  the  Glee  Club,  these 
filled  a large  place  in  the  Oberlin  life  of  that 
day.  That  first  glee  club  that  started  out  on 
its  maiden  trip  on  Christmas  Day  of  ’89, — was 
there  ever  another  like  it?  There  were  only 
eight  singers,  with  Guy  Callender  as  business 
manager  and  Will  Upton  as  pianist,  and  why 
in  all  reason  should  there  be  more?  Glenn 
and  I held  down  the  bass  end,  we  surely  did. 

As  I sit  here  in  the  woods  of  Maine  writing 
these  words  my  mind  is  flooded  with  sweet 
memories  of  those  college  days,  and  there  is 
no  figure  more  intimately  interwoven  into  the 
joyous  fabric  than  that  of  Glenn  Plumb. 

After  the  four  years  at  Oberlin  Glenn  went 
to  the  Harvard  Law  School.  At  the  same  time 
I happened  to  be  over  in  Boston,  out  Dorches- 
ter way.  It  was  a common  thing  on  a Saturday 
afternoon  for  me  to  hear  some  unmistakably 
Oberlin  music  come  whistling  up  Highland 
street.  Those  Saturdays  and  Sundays  spent 
around  Boston  and  Cambridge  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  Glenn  Plumb,  like  those  other  asso- 
ciations with  him  in  Oberlin,  will  always  be 
to  me  a sweet  and  joyful  memory.  And  then 
the  friendship  continued  in  Chicago  where  I 
used  to  visit  him  in  his  home.  And  later  I re- 
member one  day  as  I was  walking  down  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  in  Washington  I ran  into  him. 
Clarence  Darrow  was  with  him.  He  had  a case 
on  before  the  Supreme  Court.  And  he  won  it. 

His  early  law  practice  was  largely  in  the 
railway  business.  He  little  dreamed  as  he  set 
out  on  his  legal  career  how  great  and  how 
stormy  were  to  be  his  activities  in  that  par- 
ticular field. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  his  legal  prac- 
tice was  in  one  way  and  another  in  connection 
with  the  railway  business.  He  thus  became 


Gurney,  ’91 

very  familiar  with  every  phase  of  it.  It  was 
in  1900  that  he  became  the  attorney  for  the 
Chicago  General  Railway  Company.  In  1903 
he  took  charge  of  the  company  as  general 
manager  in  a reorganization,  and  in  1904  was 
elected  president  of  the  company.  He  became 
traction  counsel  for  the  City  of  Chicago  in 
1905.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  Street  Railway  Company, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  president  of 
the  Calumet  & South  Chicago  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

In  these  years  of  law  practice  he  represented 
at  one  time  and  another  practically  every  in- 
terest concerned  in  the  railway  business.  In 
1916  he  represented  the  employees  in  the  set- 
tlement of  their  strike.  Out  of  these  years 
of  law  practice  and  practical  experience  in  all 
phases  of  railway  business  he  evolved  his 
famous  “ Plan  ” for  the  reorganization  of  the 
railways  of  the  country.  It  was  while  he  was 
retained  by  the  four  big  “ Brotherhoods  ” that 
he  promulgated  the  “ Plumb  Plan.” 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  this,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  ambitious  scheme  that 
was  ever  proposed  for  the  organization  of  this 
most  vital  public  utility,  was  launched  so  fully 
developed  upon  the  country.  So  radical,  so 
extensive  a scheme  of  reorganization  burst 
upon  the  country  almost  with  the  force  of  a 
shock.  It  was  too  revolutionary  to  be  ac- 
cepted. Wholly  aside  from  the  merits  of  the 
scheme  the  proposed  change  was  too  great  to 
be  made  at  once.  The  slow  evolutionary 
process  seems  to  be  the  only  way  such  changes 
can  be  wrought.  In  the  slow  working  out  of 
nature’s  plans  the  raindrop  accomplishes  more 
than  the  earthquake. 

There  were  two  mountains  to  be  removed 
before  Plumb  could  bring  his  scheme  to  reali- 
zation. One  was  the  natural  inertia  of  the 
fixed  ideas  of  the  mass  of  people  whose  ideas 
must  be  changed  before  any  such  radical 
change  can  be  brought  about, — just  the  popular 
resistance.  The  other  mountain  was  the  in- 
terests that  would  be  affected  by  the  change. 
One  obstacle  offers  inert  resistance,  the  oilier 
very  active  resistance.  The  one  case  calls  for 
washing  away  the  mountain,  the  exceeding 
slow  work  of  the  raindrop.  The  other  case 
calls  for  (he  blasting  away  of  the  mountain. 
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affording  the  satisfaction  of  plenty  of  action 
but  attended  with  casualties.  Elemental  pa- 
tience is  needed  in  the  first  task.  It  is  no  less 
needed  in  the  second,  together  with  the  zest 
for  conflict,  the  joyful  willingness  to  give  and 
take  blows  in  the  fight  for  the  object  to  be 
gained. 

Plumb  was  magnificiently  equipped  in  both 
ways  for  such  a task.  He  had  a trained  and 
tested  patience  that  made  him  immune  to  dis- 
couragment.  He  had  the  spirit  and  the  cour- 
age that  carried  him  into  the  fight  with  joy. 
His  optimism  was  unquenchable.  But  he  did 
not  have  in  his  one  body  the  resources  of 
physical  and  nervous  force  necessary  to  carry 
through  his  crusade. 

How  nearly  was  his  vision  true?  Only  the 
years  can  tell.  The  intensity  of  the  interests, 
prejudices  and  passions  mixed  up  in  the  storm 
of  conflict  which  raged  about  him  renders  fail- 
judgment  of  the  true  value  of  his  work  well 
nigh  impossible  at  this  time.  For  that  just 
appraisal  he  can  well  wait.  There  is  no  hurry. 
And  the  passing  years  are  just  and  kind. 

The  problem  in  which  Glenn  Plumb  became 
involved  is  perhaps  more  momentous  than  any 
other  confronting  the  country.  It  is  really  of 
greater  moment  than  our  world  relationships, 
or  our  international  trade  relationships,  or  our 
financial,  military  or  political  relationships.  I 
refer  to  the  tremendous  problem  of  harmoniz- 
ing the  great  force  made  up  of  those  who  labor 
with  their  hands  and  that  other  great  force, 
less  in  numbers  but  equally  great  in  power, 
made  up  of  those  who  direct  industry. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Glenn  Plumb  to  come 
into  intimate  relationship  with  both  of  these 
human  groups.  His  work  started  with  the 
director  group.  His  later  and  greater  activity 
was  with  the  “ labor  ” group.  No  man  ever 
worked  himself  into  the  hearts  of  a group  of 
humanity  more  deeply  than  he  did  into  the 
hearts  of  railway  labor.  His  prodigious  labors 
in  their  behalf,  his  understanding  of  them,  to- 
gether with  the  rare  lovableness  of  his  char- 
acter, gave  him  a very  great  power  with  them. 

It  was  my  hope  that  he  might  one  day  come 
to  have  an  equally  great  understanding  and  in- 
fluence with  the  other  member  of  the  world’s 
productive  twinship.  Indeed  I had  hoped  to 
be  a means  of  leading  him  into  a more  intimate 
understanding  with  this  other  twin.  If  he 
could  have  lived  to  know  and  sympathetically 
understand  the  director  side  as  fully  as  he  did 
the  labor  side  I have  felt  that  he  might  have 


been  a very  great  force  in  composing  the  diffi- 
culties,  the  really  foolish  and  needless  diffi- 
culties and  differences,  that  separate  these  two 
elemental  groups  of  working  humanity. 

In  the  great  productive,  workaday  world 
there  is  no  truth  more  incontrovertible  than  the 
real  identity  of  interests  of  the  man  who  works 
with  his  brains  and  the  man  who  labors  with 
his  hands.  These  twin  giants  are  bound  to- 
gether with  a connection  more  vital  than  the 
ligaments  that  held  together  the  Siamese 
twins.  No  hurt  can  come  to  the  one  without 
equal  injury  to  the  other.  Every  blow  struck 
by  one  against  the  other  is  simply  suicidal. 
And  yet  so  abysmal  is  their  folly  that  they  con- 
tinually strike  each  other.  Mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  two  should  be  a matter  of 
course.  The  man  who  can  bring  these  vitally 
inseparable  Siamese  Fools  to  see  the  perfectly 
obvious  advantage  of  mutual  understanding 
and  trust  and  their  common  interest  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human 
race. 

I had  felt  that  the  great  work  of  Glenn 
Plumb  was  to  be  of  this  sort.  Pie  had  wonder- 
fully gotten  hold  of  one  party  in  the  costly 
quarrel.  It  is  a grievous  misfortune  that  he 
might  not  have  lived  to  come  into  an  equal 
understanding  with  the  other  antagonist. 

In  the  character  and  personality  of  Glenn 
Plumb  there  was  a peculiar  combination  of 
qualities  that  fitted  him  for  this  task.  He  had 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  He  was  keen, 
quick  and  resourceful,  equipped  with  instant 
command  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments  perti- 
nent to  the  matter  he  was  promoting,  as  wit- 
ness his  memorable  appearance  in  behalf  of 
his  “ Plan  ” before  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Interstate  Commerce.  He  was  possessed  of 
unfailing  good  nature.  There  was  not  a drop 
of  the  bitter  or  the  sour  in  his  nature.  His 
nature  was  full  of  sunshine  and  playfulness. 
If  he  had  lived  to  be  a hundred  he  would  not 
have  outgrown  his  boyishness.  I remember 
how  one  of  the  last  times  I saw  him  he  could 
not  refrain  from  referring  to  the  Musical  Union 
as  the  “Muscular  Onion.”  Nothing  could  drive 
the  spirit  of  the  eternal  boy  out  of  his  nature. 
He  combined  in  an  unusual  degree  mental 
strength  and  resourcefulness  with  a rare  lov- 
ableness. 

He  will  never  be  forgotten,  nor  will  his  work, 
dropped  from  his  too  willing  hands,  be  left  un- 
finished. 
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The  Woodruff  Brothers:  A Tribute 

Charles  S.  Pendleton,  ’01 


On  January  26,  1922,  C.  Merle  Woodruff  was 
killed  by  a runaway  truck  on  a street  in  Ak- 
ron. Four  and  a half  months  later  his  brother 
Lyle  was  stricken  by  appendicitis  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  where  he  had  served  for  eleven 
years  as  missionary,  teacher,  and  confidant  of 
the  Bulgarian  government. 

I honored  Merle  Woodruff  more,  I think, 
than  any  other  Oberlin  man  of  my  day.  And 
no  one  would  be  more  surprised  than  he  to 
hear  this,  for  he  was  absolutely  unassuming. 
I have  admired  him  more  since  then,  because 
I have  known  more. 

Many  people  would  call  Merle  Woodruff  self- 
made.  He  never  got  anything  that  he  did  not 
work  for;  he  worked  hard;  and  he  got  al- 
most everything  he  went  after.  But  a more 
accurate  statement  would  be  a tribute  to  his 
mother  as  well  as  to  him.  I have  seen  her  only 
three  or  four  times  in  my  life,  and  not  for 
twenty  years,  yet  no  other  Oberlin  mother  is 
so  vivid  in  my  memory.  I know — although  no 
one  ever  told  me — that  it  was  her  spirit  trans- 
mitted in  part  to  her  boys,  which  put  them 
through  Oberlin  almost  on  nothing  at  all,  and 
made  them  the  admirable  men  they  were. 

Merle  was  the  eldest.  The  story  of  how  he 
made  a college  education  possible  ought  to  be 
written,  but  I cannot  tell  it.  In  Oberlin  he  at- 
tempted nearly  everything,  and  persisted  un- 
til he  attained.  Our  class — 1901 — entered  college 
during  financial  hard  times,  a “panic”  year. 
None  of  us  had  much  money;  Merle  probably 
had  less  than  the  rest.  But  he  was  in  every 
activity.  Where  he  could  not  pay,  he  worked, 
or  he  won  prizes.  He  was  in  football,  in  base- 
ball, the  track  team  captain,  in  every  phase  of 
the  then  powerful  literary  society  work,  and 
our  intercollegiate  representative  in  oratory. 
I am  not  sure  that  I ought  not  to  mention — it 
was  a mighty  office  in  that  day,  a badge  of 
super  achievement  in  self-help — that  he  became 
even  the  august  head-waiter  in  Talcott  Hall. 

Lyle’s  lot  was  somewhat  different,  for  he  was 
the  younger  brother.  Wherever  Merle  entered, 
sooner  or  later  Lyle  found  a place  also.  But, 
once  there,  he  stood  on  his  own  feet  and 
shaped  his  own  way.  In  temperament,  although 
not  in  indomitable  purpose,  the  two  brothers 
were  quite  different. 

I am  sorry  that  I cannot  tell  adequately  the 


romance  of  Merle’s  rise  with  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Rubber  Company.  His  whole  story  ought 
to  be  a book.  A day  or  two  after  graduation 
from  Oberlin,  he  appeared,  clad  in  old  clothes, 
at  the  employment  office  of  the  Goodrich  plant, 
applying  for  a “ job.”  There  was  no  brass 
band;  he  did  not  proclaim  himself  a college 
graduate;  it  was  not  his  way.  They  took  him 
on  to  turn  a grindstone,  or  the  equivalent  of 
one  in  a rubber  plant. 

His  first  distinction,  earned  a few  days  later, 
came  from  his  college  training:  he  won  a foot- 
race. At  a great  picnic  of  all  the  employees, 
he  modestly  let  himself  be  put  forward  to  rep- 
resent his  shop  in  the  races.  There  was  much 
inter-plant  rivalry.  In  Oberlin  Merle  had  won 
the  “440”  (and  how  he  could  run!),  but  of 
course  he  told  no  one.  After  the  rest  of  the 
field  had  at  length  got  in,  his  jubilant  shop- 
mates  recovered  far  enough  to  demand  where 
he  had  learned  it.  He  told  them,  “ in  college;  ” 
that  was  all.  Later  his  foreman  quizzed  him — 
and  then  watched  him  more  closely  at  his 
work. 

A week  or  so  later  he  was  promoted  to  the 
molds.  Here,  after  a time,  by  intelligent  study, 
he  learned  how  to  increase  the  output  from  his 
machine.  He  said  nothing;  but  every  day  he 
produced  three  units  of  output  where  only  two 
had  been  thought  possible  before.  The  shop 
foreman  watched  him,  and  went  away,  but  re- 
turned. Merle  was  assistant  foreman  over  a 
hundred  men  or  more.  He  was  good-natured, 
patient,  unassuming,  helpful.  But  no  one 
loafed  or  assumed  undue  liberties.  Within  sev- 
eral months  he  became  foreman,  and  then  as- 
sistant foreman  of  a much  larger  shop.  The 
superintendent  of  the  plant  began  to  notice 
him.  Months  went  on.  His  grisled  foreman, 
old  in  the  service,  said  to  him  one  day: 
“ Merle,  I’m  at  my  limit;  I haven’t’  the  train- 
ing to  go  higher,  but  you  have,  you  are  fit  for 
promotion;  I am  going  to  speak  of  you  at  the 
general  office.” 

There  happened  to  be  a vacancy  in  the  rail- 
way department,  which  markets  air-brake  hose 
and  the  many  other  articles  of  rubber  which 
railroads  use.  A field  man  was  needed,  to 
travel  (he  country  over,  visiting  railway  pur- 
chasing agents  on  behalf  of  the  Goodrich  prod- 
ucts. Such  a salesman  had  never,  in  Goodrich 
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history,  been  taken  from  the  plant.  A keen- 
eyed executive  looked  Merle  over. 

“ Do  you  think  you  can  do  it?  ” he  snapped. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  replied  Merle. 

"Are  you  married?” 

“ No,  sir  ” — Merle  had  no  opportunity  to  add 
that  he  exprctccl  to  be  married  in  two  weeks. 
“ If  I had  told  him  that,”  he  remarked  to  me 
long  afterwards,  with  a reminiscent  smile,  “ he 
wouldn’t  have  taken  me,  for  the  last  field  man 
had  failed  because  his  wife  kept  him  too  much 
at  home.”  So  Merle  became  a dweller  in  Pull- 
mans and  a regular  visitor  to  the  far-off  places 
in  the  land. 

He  used  to  drop  in  upon  us  in  Minneapolis. 
I wish  that  I could  reproduce  the  flavor  of  his 
too-brief  accounts  of  his  adventures  and  tri- 
umphs. With  keen  delight,  he  was  able  to  sell 
where  his  predecessor  had  not  gained  an  en- 
trance. And  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lost  a customer. 
Thoroughness  was  his  watchword.  His  plant 
experience  was  invaluable;  I remember  how  he 
used  to  go  not  only  to  purchasing  agents,  in 
their  gentlemanly  offices,  but  invariably  also 
into  the  shops,  where  greasy-clothed  foremen 
showed  him  just  how,  or  how  not,  the  Good- 
rich samples  met  their  needs.  And  these  sam- 
ples themselves  were  always  made  under  his 
own  eye.  When  back  in  Akron,  into  the  plant 
he  would  go.  “ Inaccurate  samples,”  he  has 
said  to  me,  “ often  lose  the  business  a sales- 
man has  worked  hard  for.  If  things  dont  fit, 
they’re  simply  thrown  away,  and  that’s  the 
end  of  it.”  His  samples  always  did  fit,  and 
foremen  and  workmen,  as  well  as  purchasing 
agents,  liked  to  deal  with  him. 

Then  he  became  manager  of  the  railway  de- 
partment, and  stayed  home,  most  of  the  time 
at  a desk.  I saw  him  much  less  often.  At 
length  the  war  broke  up  temporarily  all  rail- 
road-service business  everywhere.  Merle  had 
been  a member  of  the  Akron  school  board:  he 
could  not  remain  idle,  or  with  only  half  a man’s 
work  to  do;  it  was  a natural  step  to  take  on 
the  business-managership  of  the  Akron  schools. 
Thus  he  utilized  his  training  in  a crisis.  He 
had  just  within  a day  or  two  laid  down  this 
burden  when  the  career  that  seemed  to  some 
of  us  almost  unlimited  in  possibilities  was  sud- 
denly cut  short. 

Lyle’s  story  is  different,  as  he  himself  was, 
but  it  is  no  less  a tale  of  achievement.  Serv- 
ing as  missionary  and  social  worker  in  Bul- 
garia, he  found  himself,  during  the  Great  War 


and  afterwards,  in  a strategic  position  for  af- 
fording great  service.  Unstintingly  he  labored 
to  restore  Bulgaria  and  the  Bulgars,  whom  he 
loved,  into  the  favor  of  the  Western  World, 
from  which  the  chances  of  war  had  torn  them. 
He  was  an  advisor  of  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment at  the  Paris  Conference.  At  length,  in 
Sofia,  the  capital,  where  he  had  lived  for  the 
last  two  years,  he  was  suddenly  stricken. 

The  Oberlin  roster  has  many  more-heralded 
names  than  the  Woodruff’s,  but  not  many  of 
graduates  who  achieved  as  much  with  as  little 
ostentation  as  they.  Let  us  remember  them 
with  very  great  honor  indeed. 


Q HOW  TO  RUN  THE  COLLEGE  ^ 

A column  of  free  suggestions,  serious  or 
otherwise,  gathered  from  anonymous  amateurs. 
Contributions  welcomed. 

1.  Matriculation 

At  present  every  person  who  has  ever  reg- 
istered in  any  department  of  the  institution 
and  paid  his  fee  is  considered  a student  in  full 
standing,  and,  upon  leaving  the  institution, 
automatically  becomes  a member  of  the  alumni 
association.  The  only  distinctions  observed  are 
granted  to  holders  of  degrees.  Thus  a large 
number  of  names  of  “ tramp  students,”  who 
did  not  last  a half  year,  are  on  the  college 
lists. 

The  suggestion  for  the  college  department 
is  that  upon  first  registration  every  student  be 
considered  simply  as  on  probation  until  he 
has  removed  every  entrance  condition,  has 
completed  fifteen  hours  of  college  courses,  in- 
cluding one-half  of  the  freshman  requirements, 
with  the  average  of  C,  and  has  proved  by  his 
actions  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  a member  of 
the  Oberlin  family  for  life. 

To  recognize  the  completion  of  this  appren- 
ticeship Matriculation  Exercises  could  be  held 
early  in  the  second  semester  at  which  the  suc- 
cessful students  could  be  received  into  the 
permanent  fellowship  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin. 

Other  departments  might  work  out  similar 
requirements  for  matriculation  and  participate 
in  the  ceremony. 


IS 
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From  a Graduate  of  Shansi 

Chin  Liang  Chiao,  ’25  * 


I was  recently  asked  to  write  a few  lines 
about  the  Oberliu  Shansi  Memorial  Academy. 
As  I am  a graduate  of  the  institution  I feel 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  fulfil  that  request. 

To  the  town  people  of  Oberlin  X am  a for- 
eigner. In  considering  the  relationships  be- 
tween our  Alma  Mater  and  0.  S.  M.  A.  I am 
rather  coming  home.  Oberlin  College  has  been 
in  my  ears  ever  since  my  first  day  of  entering 
the  Memorial  school.  The  picture  of  Oberliu 
College  which  haugs  in  the  chapel  of  the  Me- 
morial school  had  given  me  a fair  idea  of  the 
campus  view.  On  my  arrival  at  Oberlin  last 
January  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  very 
much  was  the  serenity  of  the  shady  campus, 
and  the  second  thing  was  the  Memorial  Arch, 
the  photographs  of  which  I had  looked  at  so 
often  while  I was  in  the  Memorial  school.  In- 
deed there  are  many  similar  things  here  which 
remind  me  of  my  school  days  over  there;  the 
general  views  of  the  campus,  trees,  blossoms, 
singing  birds,  and  the  spirit  of  friendship.  Of 
course  it  is  a'  boys’  school,  yet  the  friendship 
between  the  boys  is  just  like  that  of  real  broth- 
ers, and  it  is  due  to  this  spirit  that  the  Me- 
morial school  is  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
vincial schools. 

The  associations,  clubs  and  societies  of  the 
Memorial  school  are  similar  to  those  of  Ober- 
lin College,  though  on  a smaller  scale.  There 
is  the  Student  Volunteer  organization,  a Liter- 
ary Club,  and  so  on.  The  athletic  side  of  the 
school  is  active  in  the  provinces.  In  the  Na- 
tional Athletic  meet  the  school  was  the  strong- 
est element  among  all  the  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  province. 

When  I was  in  the  school  there  were  alto- 
gether a little  more  than  a hundred  students 
attending.  Most  of  the  teachers  were  Chris- 
tians and  all  of  them  were  capable,  zealous 
and  learned.  Mr.  H.  H.  Rung,  the  principal, 
has  been  loved  by  all  the  students.  He  knows 
the  students’  mind  and  loves  them  all.  The 

* (Editor’s  Note. — Chin  Liang  Chiao  gradu- 
ated from  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Acad- 
emy in  the  class  of  1918.  He  attended  St. 
Paul’s  University  in  Tokio,  Japan,  in  1919  and 
1920  and  then  came  to  Oberlin  in  January, 
1921.)  The  article  is  reprinted  by  courtesy  of 
The  Oberlin  Review. 


students  know  him  and  his  great  service  to 
the  school.  When  I was  a sophomore  in  the 
school  Mr.  Kung  left  the  school  in  the  interest 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  Chinese  students  in 
Tokio,  Japan.  I still  remember  how  we  stu- 
dents, with  tears  in  our  eyes  and  sorrow  in 
our  hearts,  felt  when  he  departed.  He  prom- 
ised us  that  he  would  be  gone  only  one  year. 
During  that  year  I don’t  know  how  many  let- 
ters and  telegrams  we  students  sent  to  him  to 
call  him  back.  The  work  in  Tokio  was  im- 
portant yet  we  students  could  not  bear  his 
leaving  us  for  so  long.  That  day  was  brighter 
and  fresher  and  the  banners  and  flags  waving 
high  up  in  the  air  when  we  marched  gaily  to 
meet  him  at  the  Pivehorse  river.  Indeed  the 
affection  between  the  teachers  and  the  stu- 
dents made  the  school  more  homelike  to  the 
students. 

Not  only  the  week-day  morning  chapel  serv- 
ices, but  also  Sunday  services  in  the  church 
are  observed  by  all  students.  Immediately  after 
the  Sunday  morning  service  in  the  church  sev- 
eral groups  of  student  volunteers  spread  out 
into  the  country  villages  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  people.  In  the  afternoon,  kindei-garten, 
or  rather  children’s  Sunday  school,  is  held  in 
a classroom  for  little  children  of  the  village 
where  Memorial  schools  are  located.  The  prayer 
meetings  come  in  the  early  morning  before 
Sunday  school,  which  is  attended  by  all  stu- 
dents. In  the  evening  is  the  regular  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is  also  at- 
tended by  all  students.  So  Sundays  are  rather 
busier  than  week  days,  especially  for  upper 
classes.  As  there  were  only  about  one  hun- 
dred students  there  we  were  all  intimately  ac- 
quainted. They  seldom  stood  at  ceremony  to 
each  other.  Most  of  them  were  frank  and  al- 
ways ready  to  give  help  to  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. It  is  the  spirit  of  the  school.  It  is 
from  the  love  of  Christ.  One  class  after  an- 
other is  graduated,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  school 
is  continuous.  In  fact,  it  is  not  only  contin- 
uous but  it  is  constantly  growing.  As  the 
graduates  get  more  and  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  school  and  the  love  of  Christ,  they  widen 
the  sphere  of  influence  in  the  surrounding  re- 
gions or  the  province.  The  friendships  we 
made  there  are  indeed  remarkable. 

It  is  reasonable  that  a graduate  of  the  school 
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Setting-up  Exercises  at  Shansi  Memorial  Academy 
Raymond  T.  Moyer,  ’21,  Directing 


should  often  look  back  to  his  school  days  with 
joy.  Besides  the  tenderness,  zeal  and  patience 
of  the  teachers  and  the  kindness,  sympathy 
and  frankness  of  his  fellow  students,  the  pretty 
scenery  of  the  flower  garden  and  the  valuable 
knowledge  that  he  has  received  there  really 
deserve  his  remembrance.  The  school  is  strong 
in  English,  Chinese  and  mathematics,  which 
really  form  the  triangular  cornerstone  upon 
which  to  build  a large  building. 

The  campus  of  the  Memorial  school  was 
formerly  a private  flower  garden.  Trees  of 
every  kind  and  flowers  of  all  seasons  are 
planted  and  grown  there.  Artistic  Chinese 
pavilions  are  built  on  the  artificial  hills  in  the 
center  of  the  garden  and  are  connected  with 
the  houses  and  other  buildings  by  long  porches. 
On  the  walls  are  beautiful  paintings,  pictures 
and  writings  of  inspiring  Chinese  artists. 

About  three  miles  south  of  the  flower  garden 
are  ranges  of  high  mountains.  Tiny  streams 
of  clear  water  fall  from  cliffs  or  run  through 
caves.  Serene  and  mirror-like  ponds  lie  un- 
der the  quiet  shady  woods  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  pleasant  coolness  of  the  woods 
on  the  mountains  makes  one  forget  severe,  hot 
weather  elsewhere.  It  affords  a favorite  picnic 
spot  for  the  students  and  a convenient  place 
for  geological  surveys. 

The  majority  of  the  students  are  from  non- 
Christian  families.  Their  parents  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  not  in  favor  of  the  relig- 
ion but  are  not  actively  opposed  to  it.  Never- 
theless they  allow  their  boys  to  go  to  the 


school,  yet  they  note  the  difference  between 
those  that  have  been  at  the  Memorial  school 
and  those  who  attended  the  provincial  schools. 
This  convinces  people  that  there  must  be  some 
pretty  good  instruction  given  there,  which  is 
more  practical  and  effective  than  at  any  of  the 
other  schools.  At  least  they  realize  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Memorial  school  are  worth 
while  for  their  consideration,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerns their  children.  This  is  the  reason  why 
they  send  their  boys  to  the  school.  This  has 
given  many  a youth  the  golden  opportunity  of 
hearing  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 


THE  1922  MOVIE 

The  gift  of  the  class  of  1922  and  the  (finan- 
cially) successful  show  at  the  State  Theatre 
on  July  twenty-first  have  made  possible  the 
purchase  outright  of  the  entire  1000  feet  of 
moving  pictures  taken  during  commencement. 
One  hundred  feet  was  exhibited  for  a week  at 
the  Allen  Theatre  in  June  and  most  of  the  film 
appeared  at  the  State  Theatre  for  the  first  per- 
formance on  July  21st.  For  later  perform- 
ances that  day  the  film  was  cut  to  500  feet. 
Although  the  summer  show  and  cut  pictures 
were  not  up  to  expectations,  alumni  are  grate- 
ful for  the  courtesy  of  the  management  which 
enabled  the  Alumni  Association  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  film. 

The  entire  picture  is  now  available  for  use 
wherever  alumni  wish  to  have  it  shown.  The 
only  charge  will  be  for  express  both  ways. 
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Ruth  Alexander  Nichols,  '15 


Ruth  Alexander  Nichols  thinks  she  has 
worked  very  hard  since  she  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1915,  but  her  friends  have  a way  of 
saying,  “Yes,  but  you  have  done  such  interest- 
ing work!  ” and  Mrs.  Nichols  admits  that,  in 
the  main,  they  are  right. 

When  Ruth  Alexander,  aged  ten,  read  “ Little 
Women,”  she  immediately  locked  herself  in 
the  garret,  and  instructed  her  family  to  leave 
her  meals  outside  the  door, 
as  she  was  about  to  be- 
come a famous  author. 

The  first  fruits  of  her 
“ prolific  pen  ” was  a de- 
scription of  her  pet  fish 
and  was  published  and 
given  honorable  mention 
by  St.  Nicholas.  This  was 
encouraging,  but  about 
that  time  another  literary 
effort  brought  to  her  a 
tiny  camera  as  a proof  of 
editorial  appreciation  from 
a child’s  magazine.  The 
camera  was  a delight,  but 
a disturber  of  her  equilib- 
rium. Should  she  be  a 
great  author  after  all  or 
should  she  be  an  expert 
photographer?  She  has 
not  yet  decided.  Her  cam- 
era provided  her  with 
spending  money  through 
college.  She  took,  liter- 
ally, hundreds  of  group  pictures,  and  there 
are  few  Oberlin  students  of  her  generation 
who  have  not  some  of  her  “snaps”  as  sou- 
venirs. 

The  summer  of  1915,  Miss  Alexander  wrote 
her  first  story  for  which  an  editor  paid  a real 
check.  It  was  a story  about  a squirrel  and 
was  published  by  “ Little  Folks.”  That  year 
she  was  needed  at  home,  but  found  time  to 
write  about  a dozen  stories  for  children,  all 
of  which  met  with  editorial  approval  some- 
where. They  have  appeared  in  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  The  Congregationalist,  The 
Christian  Register,  John  Martin’s  Book,  and 
other  publications.  One  story  for  grown-ups 
appeared  in  The  Designer.  In  the  meantime 
she  had  bought  a fine  camera,  and  was  getting 
wonderful  snap  shots  of  her  little  wild  friends 
of  Wisconsin.  In  the  words  of  the  honored 


Head  of  the  Oberlin  English  Department, 

“ The  vermin  of  the  woods  swarmed  over  her,” 
and  the  editor  of  “ Outing  ” was  only  too  glad 
to  have  her  description  of  her  tame  porcupine, 
illustrated  by  her  own  pictures,  and  to  make 
a rotogravure  “ spread  ” of  some  of  her  photo- 
graphs of  squirrels,  chipmunks  and  gophers. 
Other  magazines,  among  them  Country  Life 
and  Popular  Science  Monthly,  have  used  her 
photographs  for  illustra- 
tions. 

The  year  1916-17  was 
devoted  to  home  duties 
and  was  saddened  by  her 
father’s  sickness  and  death. 
Then  came  a year  of  war 
work  in  the  community 
house  at  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas. At  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  the  fall  of  1919, 
she  came  to  New  York, 
seeking  a “job.”  Here 
again,  in  the  see-saw  be- 
tween camera  and  pen, 
the  camera  came  up,  for  it 
was  her  photographs  that 
made  a place  for  her  with 
the  publicity  firm  of  Tam- 
blyn  and  Brown.  They 
were  conducting  many 
drives  for  colleges  and 
wanted  illustrated  book- 
lets for  distribution.  Miss 
Alexander  was  sent  to  the 
different  colleges  to  collect  data,  and  take 
photographs;  she  returned  home  to  make  the 
book’ets.  She  has  made  such  booklets,  real 
works  of  art,  for  Sweetbriar,  Colgate,  Han- 

over, Wheaton,  Mt.  Holyoke,  St.  Mary's,  Will- 
iams, Berea,  Lake  Erie,  St.  Stevens,  Univers- 
ity of  Georgia,  and  Wells.  As  she  writes 
the  text  as  well  as  takes  and  arranges 

the  pictures,  the  books  are  entirely  her  own 
work. 

On  October  23,  1920,  Miss  Alexander  and 
Herman  Ellis  Nichols,  also  of  Oberlin,  1915, 
were  married  at  the  home  of  Miss  Alexander’s 
sister  in  Baltimore,  Md.  They  reside  at  386 
Stuyvesant  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Just  at  present  Mrs.  Nichols’  one  absorbing 
occupation  is  caring  for  little  Jane  Ellis  Nich- 
ols, who  arrived  April  28th,  1922. 
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Frederick  E.  Hazeltine,  ’89,  Fighter 


In  1914  William  E.  Johnson,  the  one-eyed 
but  two-fisted  battler  for  prohibition,  filled  one 
issue  of  The  American  Patriot  with  a pictur- 
esque account  of  the  career  of  Hazeltine  of 
South  Bend.”  By  adding  a sequel  to  a con- 
densed version  of  this  tale,  we  can  get  a news- 
reel glimpse  of  the  personality  and  history  of 
one  of  the  Oberliu  men  who  have  driven  the 
Demon  Rum  beyond  the  three-mile  limit, — 
and  who  are  still  on  his 
trail.  Says  Mr.  Johnson: 

"In  18S9,  a youngster  with 
the  bullet-head  and  the 
determination  of  a Dutch- 
man, but  with  200  years 
of  Yankee  blood  in  his 
arteries,  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College,  an  insti- 
tution that  has  sent  more 
trouble  makers  into  the 
world  than  any  concern  on 
earth. 

“ Anywhere  in  the  realm 
of  moral  reform,  to  say 
that  one  came  from  Ober- 
liu is  enough  to  identify 
him  and  to  understand 
what  he  will  do  when  an 
issue  of  right  or  wrong  is 
projected  into  any  given 
situation.  And  the  more 
securely  the  wrong  may 
be  entrenched  the  more 
surely  can  one  prophesy 
that  something  is  going  to  be  doing.  That 
is  what  Oberlin  is  for — to  turn  out  such  fel- 
lows as  that. 

“ So  when,  with  the  class  of  1889,  Frederick 
E.  Hazeltine  came  out  of  the  campus  with  a 
sheepskin  under  his  arm,  a determined  look 
in  his  eye,  walking  with  his  head  held  at  such 
an  angle  that  a perpendicular  line  from  his 
chin  just  hit  the  point  of  his  toe,  and  jabbing 
bis  heel  into  the  sidewalk  with  each  step,  it 
was  a good  guess  that  something  would  hap- 
pen the  first  time  he  struck  a snag  in  his  path- 
way. 

"Young  Hazeltine  hailed  from  Warren, 
Penn.,  and  was  a son  of  the  founder  of  ‘ Piso’s 
Cure  for  Consumption,’  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a specific  for  any  old  thing  from  sniffles 
to  acute  logarithms.  The  graduate  soon  found 
himself  on  a ship  bound  for  Argentine  Repub- 


lic as  a special  correspondent  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  also  as  the  advance  agent  of 
civilization  and  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consumption.” 
On  the  ship  Mr.  Hazeltine  fell  in  love  with 
Miss  Amy  B.  Wood,  who  was  returning  to 
Peru,  where  her  father  was  a pioneer  mission- 
ary. The  young  lady  changed  his  plans.  After 
an  interval  of  editorial  writing  for  the  Spokane 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Hazeltine  returned  to  Peru, 
where  Miss  Wood  and  he 
were  married.  The  fight 
to  make  his  protestant 
wedding  legal  caused  a 
prolonged  controversy,  re- 
sulting in  the  present  mar- 
riage law  of  that  nation. 

When  he  returned  to 
Washington  "one  day 
somebody  told  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine that  South  Bend  was 
the  toughest  and  orieriest 
town  in  the  state.  That 
was  enough.  Frederick 
made  arrangements  a t 
once  to  go  to  South  Bend 
and  locate.  . . . 

“ Down  abaft  the  lum- 
ber yard  and  astern  of  the 
police  headquarters  was 
the  famous  ' Floating  Pal- 
ace,’ a water  dive  of  the 
most  infamous  character. 
Hazeltine  got  the  range 
of  the  works  with  a • fly- 
ing machine  and  opened  fire  with  his  thir- 
teen-em  columns,  the  shells  falling  thick  and 
fast  into  the  works  of  the  enemy. 

“ But  something  happened.  The  ‘Floating 
Palace  ’ happened  to  be  owned  chiefly  by  the 
president  of  the  South  Bend  Land  Company, 
that  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Journal, 
paying  the  sheet  $40  per  month  to  circulate 
papers  in  the  east.  He  went  up  in  the  air, 
wounded  at  the  first  shot.  He  flew  into  a 
great  rage,  cut  off  the  $40  per  month  and  went 
about  town  notifying  the  business  men  to  boy- 
cott the  South  Bend  Journal.  And  as  a boy- 
cott it  was  the  real  thing.  The  receipts  at 
Hazeltine’s  box  office  became  almost  zero.  He 
was  slowly  but  surely  reaching  the  end  of  his 
rope,  but  he  banged  and  banged  away  at  the 
‘ Floating  Palace  ’ until  it  was  finally  sup- 
pressed as  an  * obstruction  to  navigation.’  . . . 
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“ Thanks  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  one 
man  South  Bend  is  now  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous cities  in  the  state.  Its  half  a dozen 
saloons  are  very  tame  and  hanging  on  by  the 
edge  of  their  teeth,  expecting  to  be  evicted  at 
the  next  election.”  (They  were. — Editor.) 

Long  before  prohibition  Mr.  Hazeltine  was 
elected  president  of  the  Washington  Press  As- 
sociation, and  presided  over  their  first  “dry” 
annual  banquet,  one  which  was  so  successful 
that  only  water  and  wit  were  served  from  that 
time  forth.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  a re- 
gent of  the  State  University,  and  he  has  long 
served  as  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  home  and  later  of  foreign  missions  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  Mr.  Hazeltine 
turned  his  paper  over  to  his  wife  and  went 
into  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service,  first  at  Camp  Lewis 
and  later  with  the  Sixth  Division  in  France. 

While  at  the  Methodist  Church  Convention 
in  Tacoma,  September  14,  1921,  Mr.  Hazeltine 
was  appointed  general  prohibition  agent  for 
southern  California,  where  he  became  the  ter- 
ror of  the  rum  runners.  In  April  he  was  ap- 
pointed divisional  chief  of  general  prohibition 
for  the  northwest,  with  offices  in  Seattle.  E. 
C.  Yellowly,  chief  of  general  prohibition  agents, 
states  that  " he  is  doing  really  wonderful  work 
in  cleaning  up  the  situation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.” 

Born  a fighter  and  a fighter  by  training,  Mr. 
Hazeltine  enjoys  “ fighting  on  the  Lord’s  side.” 
Old  Demon  Booze  will  keep  him  busy  for 
a while.  But  when  the  northwest  is  as  dry 
as  the  Mojave  desert,  start  reading  your  news- 
papers, for  “ Hazeltine  of  South  Bend  ” will  be 
starting  a new  crusade  with  all  colors  flying 
and  the  big  guns  booming. 


DAD'S  DAY 

The  Miami  game,  November  18th,  will 
be  the  first  official  “Dad's  Day”  at  Ober- 
lin  College.  The  fathers  of  all  students 
in  college  are  cordially  invited,  along 
with  alumni  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  children  in  colle.ge,  and  a full 
program  embodying  the  most  successful 
features  of  the  homecoming  celebration 
will  be  provided  for  their  entertainment. 
Arrangements  are  in  charge  of  the  Men’s 
Senate  and  the  Boost  Oberlin  Association. 


The  following  Oberlin  women  were  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  University 
Women  in  Paris  from  July  15  to  18;  Miss 
Margaret  Maltby,  '82,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Martin,  '85,  of  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Alice  Jones 
Emery,  '91,  of  Oberlin;  Miss  Laura  Shurt- 
leff  Price,  '93,  of  Chicago;  Miss  Ida  C.  Allen, 
'95,  of  Meredith  College,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Sherman 
Callender,  '97,  from  Detroit;  Anna  M.  Starr, 
'07,  of  Mt.  Holyoke;  Helen  Martin,  ’ll,  from 
Cleveland. 


Every  year  a pile  of  about  fifty  ballot  cards 
for  the  alumni  trustee  election  are  returned 
without  name  or  address.  Of  course  these 
votes  cannot  be  counted  and  the  cards  are  of 
no  use  in  correcting  our  lists.  Please  remem- 
ber that  the  name  and  address  are  always  of 
importance.  Since  the  alumni  vote  usually 
brings  in  about  seven  hundred  changes  of  ad- 
dress we  want  to  be  sure  of  each  one. 


AMHERST  AND  OBERLIN 
(Continued  from  page  11) 
come  for  collegiate  training.  But  to  us  who 
belong  to  colleges  like  Oberlin  and  Amherst 
there  is  no  substitute  or  equivalent  for  their 
heroic  traditions.  To  have  lived  where  they 
endured  and  inspired  is  to  have  had  indeed  a 
liberal  education.  Because  we  share  them, 
how  well  we  can  understand  each  other;  how 
very  much,  I repeat,  we  have  in  common. 

We  shall  do  well  to  cherish  the  hope  of  an 
increasing  acquaintance  developing  into  a 
strong  friendship.  The  value  of  this  will  not 
be  easily  measured.  As  an  Englishman  has 
so  well  said  recently,  national  life  never  comes 
into  port.  It  is  forever  setting  forth  over  new 
and  stormy  seas.  In  the  tasks  of  American 
citizenship  we  may  count  it  a supremely  fine 
bond  of  comradeship  that  we  march  together  by 
reason  of  traditions  and  ideals  of  such  incom- 
parable worth. 
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OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


II 


A New  Book  by 


Harmony  for  Ear,  Eye,  and  Keyboard,  by 

Arthur  E.  Heacox,  Professor  of  Theory,  Ober- 

lin  Conservatory  of  Music.  Oliver  Ditson 

Company,  Boston. 

Up  to  a comparatively  short  time  ago  music 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  was  not  taken 
very  seriously  by  anyone.  Today,  however, 
we  find  that  the  National  Conference  of  Music 
Supervisors  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential body  of  musicians  in  the  country  and 
is  rapidly  coming  to  be  a dominating  factor  in 
all  music  study;  we  hear  of  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion who  seem  to  think  nothing  of  spending  five 
thousand  dollars  in  one  lump  for  musical  in- 
struments upon  which  pupils  may  have  les- 
sons during  school  hours  by  instructors  who 
are  paid  out  of  school  funds;  colleges  are  ex- 
tending their  courses  for  music  supervisors 
to  four  years  and  are  following  the  lead  of 
Oberlin  College  in  granting  the  new  degree, 
Bachelor  of  School  Music;  and  high  school 
courses  in  Appreciation  of  Music,  in  Harmony, 
and  even  in  Music  Composition,  are  coming  to 
be  so  common  as  no  longer  to  excite  very  much 
comment. 

Ten  years  ago  a publisher  would  have  been 
rash  indeed  to  have  even  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  issuing  a harmony  text  for  high  school 
students;  today  the  leading  music  publishers 
of  the  country  are  competing  with  one  another 
for  manuscripts  of  this  sort,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a new  text-book  by  a well-known 
author  like  Professor  Heacox  has  aroused  the 
keenest  interest  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  all  over  the  country.  It  is  always 
true  that  we  are  afraid  of  that  which  we  do 
not  know,  and  this  instinct  has  doubtless  been 
responsible  for  the  feeling  that  Harmony  was 
a difficult  subject — far  too  difficult  for  high 
school  students  to  attempt.  Now  that  more 
and  more  people  are  becoming  acquainted  with 
Harmony,  however,  we  are  finding  that  it  is  no 
more  difficult  than  physics  or  geometry,  and 
with  properly  trained  teachers  and  suitably  ar- 
ranged text  books  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
intelligent,  musically  inclined  high  school  stu- 
dent should  not  become  proficient  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

Professor  Heacox  is  a scholar;  and  one  of 


Professor  Heacox 

the  marks  of  scholarship  is  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity in  arrangement  and  construction.  In 
order  to  write  a text-book  for  children  one 
must  know  both  the  subject  and  the  student’s 
mind  so  thoroughly  that  it  becomes  possible 
to  organize  the  material  not  only  logically  but 
pyschologically.  This  the  author  of  the  vol- 
ume under  review  has  done  with  distinction, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  high  school  girls 
and  boys  who  study  this  book  will  not  only 
learn  a great  deal  about  the  subject  of  Har- 
mony that  will  apply  to  all  of  their  musical 
experiences  ' but  that  they  will  greatly  enjoy 
the  process  of  learning  something  of  which 
they  can  so  easily  see  the  value  and  applica- 
tion. The  volume  consists  of  sixty  lessons 
and  is  planned  to  cover  the  work  of  one  full 
year  in  the  ordinary  high  school.  Each  lesson 
is  accompanied  by  correlative  work  in  key- 
board-training and  in  ear-training.  The  ex- 
cellent lessons  in  the  latter  subject  have  been 
prepared  by  Miss  Gladys  F.  Moore,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Harmony  and  Ear-training  in  the 
Conservatory. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  significant:  in  the 
old  days  Harmony  was  simply  another  branch 
of  mathematics  consisting  entirely  as  it  did  of 
problems  to  be  solved  on  paper.  Today  (and 
largely  on  account  of  the  influence  of  school 
music  methods)  we  study  Harmony  as  a really 
musical  subject,  and  there  is  co-equal  em- 
phasis upon  hearing  and  analyzing  harmonic 
effects  and  upon  playing  harmonic  progres- 
sions on  the  keyboard  as  well  as  upon  writing 
harmony  correctly. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be  said  for  the 
book  as  a whole  is  that  it  has  not  only  retained 
all  that  was  worth  while  of  the  old  method  but 
has  sympathetically  followed  all  that  is  sound 
in  the  new  principles  of  teaching  the  subject  as 
well.  The  volume  is  attractively  printed  and 
bound  and  is  being  widely  advertised  so  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  have  a large  sale. 

Karl  W.  Geiirkens. 


The  average  expense  of  an  education  at  Cor- 
nell is  now  about  $1150  a year,  according  to 
the  Cornell  Sun. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


1 


Faculty 

PRESIDENT  KING’S  ENGAGEMENTS  FOR 
OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER,  1922 

Oct.  1 — Preached  at  the  Fairmount  Presby- 
terian Church,  Cleveland  Heights,  6. 

Oct.  2 — Attended  luncheon  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee on  Near  East  Relief,  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Oct.  9 — In  New  York  City  on  College  busi- 
ness. 

Oct.  14 — Address  before  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Akron,  and  one  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Summit  County. 

Oct.  15 — Preached  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Akron. 

Oct.  18 — Attended  the  Dinner  of  the  Amherst 
and  Oberlin  Men’s  Clubs  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Nov.  15 — Attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching. 

Nov.  17 — Annual  meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Board  of  Trustees. 

Nov.  18-29 — Series  of  six  lectures  on  the  Deems 
Foundation  at  the  University  of  New 
York,  New  York  City. 


the  Versailles  treaty,  while  Mr.  Graham  saw 
many  grounds  for  cheer.  Mr.  Hannah  dis- 
cussed the  prospects  for  Liberalism  in  the  face 
of  chaos  and  reaction. 

Professors  F.  F.  Jewett,  H.  N.  Holmes  and 
W.  H.  Chapin  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  held  in  Pittsburgh 
before  the  opening  of  college.  Professor  Holmes 
read  a paper  before  the  Division  of  Chemical 
Education  on  the  subject  of  “ What  Chemistry 
Shall  be  Taught  in  the  First  Year  of  College?  ” 
He  also  read  a research  paper  before  the  Di- 
vision of  Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  on 
“ The  Use  of  Gum  Dammar  as  an  Emulsifying 
Agent.” 

Fifteen  hundred  chemists  attended  the  meet- 
ings. 

Professors  Stetson  and  Martin  visited  Crete 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  in  order 
to  study  at  first  hand  the  discoveries  of  the 
earliest  Mediterranean  civilization.  Mr.  Stet- 
son remains  in  Europe  for  his  sabbatical  year. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams,  who  is  doing  re- 
search work  in  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  living  at  487  South  El  Molino 
Street,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  gave  an  organ  re- 
cital on  October  7 in  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  the  next  day 
played  at  the  dedication  exercises  of  the  new 
organ  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Washiugtou,  D.  C.  Mr.  Andrews  consulted 
with  the  Skinner  Organ  Company  in  New  York 
concerning  the  organ  to  be  built  for  the  Cen- 
tral Union  Church  of  Honolulu. 

The  report  of  the  Tax  Investigating  Commit- 
tee for  the  state  of  Washington  is  now  in  print 
and  can  be  obtained  from  the  state  govern- 
ment. The  report  was  written  by  Professor 
H.  L.  Lutz,  who  spent  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  in  this  investigation. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Club 
Professors  Fullerton,  Hannah,  and  Graham 
gave  their  impressions  of  the  Europe  of  today, 
drawn  from  their  summer  investigations.  Mr. 
Fullerton  was  pessimistic  over  the  results  of 


THE  CONSERVATORY  STRING  TRIO 

The  Conservatory  Trio,  which  represented 
Oberlin  in  such  a distinguished  manner  last 
year,  is  planning  more  extensive  concert  trips 
for  the  winter  and  spring.  Engagements  have 
been  made  for  December  5 at  Fremont;  Decem- 
ber 10  at  Cleveland,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  Music  Society;  March  8 at  Ashland; 
and  April  3 at  Akron. 

A fall  trip,  including  concerts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Baker  University,  and  Tarkio 
College,  is  assured,  although  the  dates  have 
not  been  fixed.  The  Trio  could  work  in  sev- 
eral other  concerts  on  this  trip.  Alumni  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  can  secure  a rare  musical 
treat  for  their  communities  by  booking  some  of 
the  vacant  dates. 

An  eastern  trip  is  also  a possibility,  with  the 
assurance  of  a return  engagement  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 
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College  Life 


Oberlin  began  the  college  year  with  at  least 
one  of  its  last  year’s  aims  realized.  Just  how 
much  the  “ Boost  Oberlin  ” association  had  to 
do  with  it,  no  one  really  knows,  but  attendance 
figures  show  that  more  men  than  ever  before 
enrolled  are  in  school  at  Oberlin.  A glance  at 
the  table  of  figures  compiled  by  Secretary 
George  M.  Jones  and  his  assistants  shows  583 
men  attending  Oberlin. 

Final  registration  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  shows  an  aggregate  of  1,223,  as 
follows: 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduate  Students  . . . 

. . . . 10 

11 

21 

Seniors  

91 

170 

261 

Juniors  

. . . . 113 

153 

266 

Sophomores 

128 

179 

307 

Freshmen 

. . . . 179 

186 

365 

Special  

....  0 

3 

3 

Totals  

. ...  521 

702 

1223 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  marshalling 
the  freshman  class  into  the  paths  it  ought  to 
tread  was  the  appointment  by  the  Men's  and 
Women’s  senates  of  an  advisory  committee  to 
superintend  class  elections.  One  senior  man 
and  one  senior  woman  were  appointed.  The 
man  has  the  power  to  call  a meeting  of  the 
class  at  any  time  before  elections.  He  acts  as 
chairman  and  also  as  freshman  class  president 
until  one  is  chosen.  The  woman  member  is  to 
have  charge  of  all  woman’s  activities  until 
elections  are  held  and  shall  act  as  woman’s 
adviser  all  during  the  year. 

At  the  1926  class  elections,  James  N.  Par- 
sons, first  holder  of  the  Glen  C.  “ Crip  ” Gray 
scholarship  founded  by  the  alumni,  was  chosen 
president.  Sibyle  Stapelton  of  Trezibond,  Asia 
Minor,  was  elected  vice-president.  The  secre- 
tary was  Edna  B.  Day  of  Oberlin  and  the 
treasurer  was  Florien  K.  Reiser  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  An  assistant  treasurship  went  to  Elea- 
nor L.  Bruch,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  The  social 
chairmen  of  the  class  were  Janet  Jenkins,  Day- 
ton,  and  Harold  H.  Daniels,  Euclid.  Women’s 
senate  representative  was  Phyllis  R.  Osborn, 
Coldwater,  Mich.  The  Shansi  committee  mem- 
bers were  Helen  Mary  Stanley,  Tientsin,  China, 
Leonard  Siegel,  Lakewood.  These  elections 
hold  only  for  the  first  semester  instead  of  all 
year  as  formerly.  New  officers  will  be  chosen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 


All  Oberlin  churches  held  receptions  for 
college  members  of  various  faiths  on  Friday 
evening,  September  22,  from  7 to  10  p.  m. 
More  than  last  year’s  total  of  1,100  attended. 
These  receptions  were  carried  on  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

A more  informal  reception  for  both  new  and 
old  students  was  the  bonfire  and  sing  held 
around  the  old  fire  pit  near  French  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  September  20,  the  night  before 
classes  began.  “ Jack  ” Wirlder  brought  out 
his  glee  club  which  allied  itself  with  President 
King  to  help  cheerleader  Kenneth  Hutchinson 
make  the  sing  typical  of  the  energetic  spirit 
of  the  new  year.  A snake  dance  was  one  of 
the  main  events  of  the  occasion.  The  8:05 
train  was  met  as  usual  before  the  program 
began.  Copies  of  the  Review,  containing  Pres- 
ident King’s  annual  message  to  both  old  and 
new  students,  were  given  to  all  Oberlin  people 
as  they  descended  from  the  train. 

The  biggest  event  outside  the  payment  of 
term  bills  this  year  was  the  Sophomore-Fresh- 
man Bag  Rush,  an  innovation  which  took  the 
place  of  the  annual  Tie-up.  This  was  held  in 
the  afternoon  at  Dill  Field  before  a crowd  of 
more  than  a thousand  people.  Although  the 
mysterious  and  flaring-torched  atmosphere  of 
other  days  was  lacking,  student  sentiment 
favors  the  daylight  plan.  The  “ Boost  Ober- 
lin ” Association  is  a’l  for  it  because  the  profits 
from  the  ten  cent  admission  went  to  fill  its 
expense  account. 

The  freshmen  as  every  one  expected  won  the 
affair.  At  the  end  of  the  two  period  contest 
they  had  an  advantage  of  28%  yards.  When 
the  fight  began  the  Freshmen  were  superior  to 
second  year  numbers  by  about  30  men.  Be- 
forehand, the  Sophomore  “mopping  up”  gang 
had  accounted  for  some  thirty  men  but  all 
those  held  in  outlying  corn  cribs  were  able  to 
beat  their  way  back  to  town  in  time  for  the 
battle.  All  the  day  following,  a makeshift  1926 
flag  graced  the  flag  staff.  Before  the  mighty 
epic  began,  Sophomores  disturbed  the  usual 
solemn  dignity  of  the  Chapel  services  by  jerk- 
ing a hidden  string  as  President  King  was 
reading  the  Chapel  notices,  and  bringing  into 
view  from  a beam  directly  over  the  Faculty’s 
head  a cartoon.  The  picture  represented  a 
husky  Sophomore  paddling  an  infant  with  a 
nail-studded  implement.  Below  was  the  brief, 
Homeric  epitaph  "Nineteen  twenty-sicks.”  A 
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Sophomore  jazz  band,  playing  as  chapel  goers 
came  out  onto  the  plaza,  gave  an  added  tone  to 
the  atmosphere  of  festivity.  A parade  through 
the  Commons  where  the  yearlings  were  forti- 
fying themselves  with  food  was  only  another 
reminder  of  the  battle  to  come. 

Oberlin’s  various  and  often  unique  clubs  be- 
gan their  work  with  the  new  college  year.  The 
Liberal  club  announced  an  ambitious  program 
of  speakers  including  Scott  Nearing,  Doctor 
Edward  A.  Steiner,  Florence  Kelley,  president 
of  the  National  Consumers’  League,  and  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  former  editor  of  the  Survey. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  club  was  an  open  one 
at  which  Professors  Fullerton,  Graham,  Hannah 
and  Rev.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyle,  all  of  whom 
had  been  in  Europe  during  the  summer,  gave 
their  viewpoints  upon  the  situation  there. 
They  all  expressed  the  opinion  that  Europe  was 
coming  back  but  that  the  speed  of  the  process 
depended  upon  the  abatement  of  jealousy,  na- 
tional hatred  and  greed. 

Plans  of  the  Cosmopolitan  club  have  been 
outlined  for  the  entire  year.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  October  7 and  was  a general  social 
mixer  for  the  members.  The  club  will  lay  em- 
phasis this  year  upon  social  activities  in  the 
form  of  hikes,  mixers  and  socials.  A hike  was 
held  this  past  month  which  was  well  attended. 
Two  out  of  town  trips  are  to  be  taken,  one  to 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  another  to  an 
Akron  rubber  plant.  International  Night,  a 
colorful  and  interesting  affair  will  be  held 
this  year  in  the  spring. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  French  club,  Pro- 
fessor Andre  Morize  of  Harvard  University 
gave  a lecture  upon  “ Why  We  Love  Rostand.” 
The  talk  was  given  in  French  and  was  held  in 
Warner  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  20. 
M.  Morize  is  a lecturer  in  great  demand  all 
over  the  country  and  he  came  to  Oberlin  only 
through  the  Maison  Franeaise  of  Cleveland. 
He  made  especial  reference  in  his  talk  to  the 
play  “ Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ” of  Rostand. 

Examinations  for  additional  members  of  the 
Men’s  Glee  club  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
eleven  new  members  to  fill  the  places  left 
vacant  by  last  year’s  graduating  class.  The 
new  men  chosen  are:  tenors — W.  E.  Bonsey, 
’23;  C.  L.  Faris,  Cons.;  H.  P.  Hodges,  ’25;  R. 
Speegle,  ’25;  W.  H.  Mason,  ’25.  Baritones:  R. 
Ilenatsch,  '25;  J.  W.  Hopkins,  ’24;  W.  TI.  Kim- 
ball, ’25  and  E.  T.  Stephans,  ’25.  Basses  are 
G.  W.  Harding,  ’24  and  A.  S.  Hogan,  ’24. 

Tryouts  for  the  Women’s  Glee  Club  lasted  a 


week.  New  members  added  were  13  in  num- 
ber. They  are  Gertrude  Besaw,  Frances  Fair- 
child,  first  sopranos;  Helen  Riddell,  Marian 
Ralston,  Helen  Starr,  second  sopranos;  Gene- 
vieve Bowman,  Mary  Jones,  Margaret  Morgan, 
first  altos;  Ruth  Henderson,  Clarice  Horne,  Vir- 
ginia Kadel  and  Lora  Standish,  second  altos. 
Hulda  Johnson  is  this  year’s  pianist. 

Because  of  a lack  of  interest  debate  is  to 
be  dropped  from  the  Oberlin  list  of  collegiate 
competitions.  Under  the  managership  of  Leon 
Lewandoski,  ’24,  it  will  be  completely  reorgan- 
ized. Oberlin  has  withdrawn  from  the  triangu- 
lar debating  league  which  was  made  up  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  Reserve  and  Oberlin.  A vars- 
ity team  will  be  organized  however  to  compete 
with  other  schools  but  the  dropping  of  the 
department  of  Public  Speaking  has  had  an 
effect  upon  forensics.  Debating  this  year  will 
be  largely  intramural. 

The  Oberlin  committee  on  prison  reform  is 
making  plans  for  the  reform  congress  which 
will  meet  in  Oberlin  this  winter.  Professor 
H.  A.  Miller  is  chairman  of  the  organization. 
Two  or  three  hundred  persons  will  make  up  the 
conference  and  delegates  from  many  points 
outside  Ohio  are  expected  to  attend. 

The  Oberlin  Golf  Club  has  bought  the  pres- 
ent eighteen  acre  course  over  which  they  have 
played  for  many  years  and  a drive  for  new 
members,  more  ground  and  in  the  not  for 
distant  future,  a club  house  is  planned.  Inr 
provements  which  will  cost  about  $6,500  are 
to  be  made. 

Joel  W.  Hopkins,  of  Granville,  111.,  has  been 
elected  the  new  secretary  of  the  Boost  Oberlin 
Association.  Those  alumni  who  have  suggest- 
ions to  offer,  new  men  with  whom  it  is  advis- 
able to  get  in  touch  or  who  can  aid  the  asso- 
ciation, either  by  moral  support  or  money, 
should  remember  Joe’s  name. 

Oberlin  is  still  dancing.  An  ambitious  pro- 
gram for  the  year  has  been  planned  by  Mrs. 
Fred  Hatch,  Recreational  director.  The  first 
All-College  dance  of  the  year  followed  the  Ken- 
yon game.  The  Gymnasium  and  Field  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  all  feminine  dance  in 
Warner  Gymnasium,  October  14,  the  day  of 
the  Ohio  State  game.  October  28.  the  day  upon 
which  Oberlin  expects  all  her  alumni  to  come 
home  and  witness  the  Amherst  game,  is  to  see 
the  prettiest  dance  of  the  year.  This  is  the 
Hallowe'en  dance  which  is  a costume  affair  for 
undergraduates 

Class  dances  will  be  held  Thanksgiving  eve- 
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ning  and  the  All-Conservatory  dance  or  “Prom” 
is  to  be  held  December  12  in  the  Art  Building. 
A series  of  beginners’  Nights  to  teach  the 
would-be  dancer  how  to  manipulate  his  toes 
will  be  held  on  various  nights  of  the  week. 

The  annual  fall  picnic  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  was  held  Wednesday,  October  4, 
at  Avery’s  grove.  Several  entertainments  of 
an  athletic  nature  were  given.  Ned  Bosworth 
had  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Professor  C.  B.  Martin  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Crete.”  He  discussed  the  excava- 
tions made  at  this  seat  of  early  civilization. 
Professor  Martin  spent  the  summer  in  investi- 
gating Crete  and  its  remains.  About  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Classical  Club  were  present  and 
plans  for  the  year  were  discussed. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Seven,  a 
masculine  organization  overseeing  the  observ- 
ance of  Oberlin  traditions,  a ruling  that  all 
freshmen  would  be  given  until  October  16  to 
replace  green  caps  which  were  lost,  was  made. 

The  college  library  is  outgrowing  the  card 
catalogue  space  built  when  the  structure  was 
erected.  New  cases  having  144  trays  have 
been  ordered  and  will  be  installed  in  January. 
The  cost  is  to  be  about  $900  for  the  case  itself. 


“A  Trip  Around  the  World”  at  which  stu- 
dents from  different  parts  of  the  globe  re- 
lated facts  about  their  native  land  was  given 
by  the  Oberlin  Student  Volunteer  organization, 
in  the  Methodist  church  Sunday,  October  22. 

One  of  the  biggest  affairs  of  the  month 
was  the  All-Campus  Mixer  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the 
campus  October  5.  Practically  the  entire 
school  turned  out  and  food  which  was  to  have 
been  served  at  the  boarding  houses  was  given 
by  the  matrons.  A grand  march  began  the  af- 
fair, supper  was  served  and  after  supper  the 
real  part  of  the  mixer  began,  when,  by  the  use 
of  an  original  stunt,  each  student  was  to  ask 
every  other  student,  “are  you  the  mysterious 
Miss  or  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z.?  ” A sing  and  flag  lower- 
ing ended  the  affair. 

The  1924  I-Ii-O-Hi  began  its  campaign  for 
subscribers  almost  as  soon  as  school  began. 
About  1,000  subscriptions,  partially  or  all  paid, 
have  been  gathered  up  and  the  editors  and 
business  managers  can  now  do  their  work  with- 
out the  financial  worry  which  was  a part  of  Hi- 
O-Hi  boards  in  the  past. 

C.  M.  Baumhart,  '24. 


Athletics 


Oberlin  18;  Kenyon  0 

With  ten  defeats  and  no  victories  at  the 
hands  of  Oberlin  elevens,  Kenyon’s  big  purple 
team  came  up  to  break  the  spell  and  incident- 
ally to  take  its  first  step  toward  the  Ohio  con- 
ference championship.  Before  the  largest 
opening  day  crowd  ever  assembled  on  Dill  field, 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  trampled  Kenyon’s  hopes 
underfoot,  18-0. 

After  five  minutes  of  uncertainty,  the  Ober- 
lin attack  burst  into  evidence  and  kept  in  the 
limelight  until  the  end  of  the  battle.  Off-tackle 
runs,  line  plunges  and  several  long  forward 
passes  gained  354  yards  for  Oberlin  while  line 
smashing  gave  Kenyon  115  yards. 

At  he  beginning  of  the  second  semester  Ober- 
lin commenced  a drive  from  the  50-yard  line 
w'hich  resulted  in  the  first  touchdown  of  the 
1922  season.  Jones  took  the  ball  30  yards  to 
the  5-yard  line,  from  where  Weber  and  Wood 
worked  it  over.  Weber’s  pass  to  Winters  and 
his  30-yard  heave  to  Rickards  accounted  for 
the  two  touchdowns. 


Although  outwTeighed  the  Oberlin  line  held 
Kenyon  assaults  and  prevented  any  threats  at 
the  goal  line,  The  Crimson  and  Gold  ends 
wrere  especially  strong,  spilling  all  the  Kenyon 
attempts  around  the  flanks. 

After  making  three  first  downs  in  the  first 
twro  minutes  of  play,  Kenyon  wras  completely 
stopped.  Her  open  style  of  play  could  gain 
but  little,  while  her  line  plunging  availed  her 
only  short  gains. 

Oberlin’s  interference,  open  field  running  and 
head  work  satisfied  even  the  most  hopeful 
rooters.  Time  and  again  20  and  30-yard  runs 
wmre  reeled  off  through  the  Kenyon  backfield. 
Three  times  Oberlin  carried  the  ball  down  to 
the  one  yard  line  only  to  lose  the  touchdowm  by 
inches. 

Several  hundred  Kenyon  rooters  were  broken 
up  over  their  team’s  unexpected  set-back.  They 
had  come  up  to  Oberlin  fully  expecting  to  see 
their  celebrated  defense  stop  Oberlin’s  attack 
completely. 
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Oberlin  piercing  Ohio  State’s  line  before  25,0C0  spectators  in  the  New 
Stadium  at  Columbus 


Ohio  State  14;  Oberlin  0 

Playing  her  second  game  in  the  new  Ohio 
Stadium,  before  25,000  people,  Ohio  State  de- 
feated Oberlin  14  to  0,  only  after  a desperate 
drive  in  the  third  quarter  which  was  met  by  a 
stubborn  defense. 

The  big  crowd  only  partly  filled  the  huge 
stand  which  can  accomodate  65,000.  The  day 
was  ideal  for  football  and  helped  to  draw  the 
big  turnout.  But  it  was  Oberlin’s  7-6  defeat 
of  State  last  year  which  brought  out  the 
thousands.  300  Oberlin  rooters  were  cn  hand 
with  Oberlin’s  30-piece  band.  State’s  rooting 
section  made  a big  noise  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  its  75-piece  band.  After  several  cheers 
for  Oberlin’s  band  and  team,  the  State  eleven 
trotted  onto  the  field  followed  by  an  army  of 
subs.  An  ovation  was  given  to  the  Scarlet  and 
Gray  heroes  and  the  game  was  underway. 

Oberlin  had  the  advantage  of  a punting  duel 
during  the  first  quarter.  Wood  finally  placed 
one  punt  on  Ohio’s  3-yard-line.  Neither  team 
was  able  to  gain  much  ground.  Our  only 
chance  to  score  was  lost  when  State  inter- 
cepted a pass  on  her  own  25-yard  l’ne.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  period  State  began  to 
batter  its  way  through  our  forwards.  Off 
tackle  smashes  and  fake  formations  took  the 
ball  to  Oberlin's  15-yard  line  when  the  half 
ended. 


The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  was 
0 - 0 and  State  saw  little  hope  of  annihilating 
her  opponent. 

After  nine  minutes  of  play  in  the  second  half 
Oberlin  lost  the  ball  on  a fumble  on  our  15- 
yard  line.  Four  drives  through  the  line  made 
it  first  down  on  the  4-yard  line.  Our  Oberlin 
warriors  made  a gallant  stand  at  th’s  point. 
It  took  three  terrific  plunges  to  place  the  ball 
on  the  1-foot  line.  State  then  attempted  a 
line  plunge  which  yielded  a touchdown  only 
because  the  ball  was  for  an  instant  over  the 
line  before  the  State  back  rebounded  from  a 
stonewall. 

The  second  score  came  two  minutes  later 
when  State  received  the  ball  on  a short  punt 
on  our  25-yard  line.  Two  end  runs  carried  it 
to  the  4-yard  line.  Again  Oberlin  made  a gal- 
lant stand,  forcing  State  to  make  four  vicious 
lunges  at  our  line  before  the  ball  was  over. 

Our  ends  broke  through  and  nailed  State 
backs  for  big  losses.  When  State  did  not 
break  through  for  a good  gain  she  was  usu- 
ally thrown  for  a loss.  The  entire  Oberlin 
eleven  played  hard  football  against  the  inevit- 
able. State  opened  up  several  times  during 
the  game,  doing  her  best  to  put  the  ball  across 
the  line.  But  a relentless  defense  forced  her 
to  bo  content  with  her  two  touchdowns  and 
perfectly  satisfied  with  a victory.  Slate  made 
twelve  first  downs  to  four  for  Oberlin. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  RACE 

After  overwhelming  the  highly  touted  Ken- 
yon eleven  and  holding  State  to  two  touch- 
downs Oberlin  is  looking  forward  to  another 
Ohio  championship.  Games  remain  with  Hi- 
ram, Wittenberg,  Case  and  Miami.  The  Wit- 
tenberg and  Miami  games  will  be  real  battles 
as  both  these  teams  have  been  playing  up  to 
their  usual  standard. 

Wooster  will  probably  go  through  the  sea- 
son undefeated  as  she  has  a comparatively 
easy  schedule  from  now  on.  Victories  over  Ak- 
ron and  Caoe  have  stamped  Wooster  as  of 
championship  calibre.  Ohio  Wesleyan  defeated 
Ohio  Northern  14-0  and  is  expecting  to  make  a 
clean  sweep.  Miami  seems  to  be  the  strong 
team  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  with 
Wittenberg  a close  second. 

Reserve  is  weaker  than  usual.  Akron  de- 
feated her  45-0.  Ohio  University  beat  Denison 
7-0,  but  was  outplayed  during  most  of  the 
game.  Hiram  and  Otterbein  have  been  win- 
ning, which  is  unusual  for  these  plucky  little 
teams. — Robert  G.  Jamieson,  '23. 
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WHERE  THEY  ARE  NOW 


Season  of 

1891 

1892 

1893 


1894 

1895 

189C 


1897 

1898 

1899 
3900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


Football  Captains 


W.  F.  Grosvonor,  M.D. 

Physician,  Chicago,  III. 

Carl  S.  Williams,  S.B.,  M.D.  (U.  of  Penn.) 

Oculist.  Philadelphia. 

Clayton  K.  Fauver,  LL.B.,  (W.  R.  U.) 
Lawyer,  Trustee  of  Oberlin  College, 
Receiver  for  Gaston,  Wigmore  & Will- 
iams, N.  Y.  C. 

Clayton  K.  Fauver 
E.  II.  Booth  man 
Deceased. 

J.  II.  McMurray,  A.M.  (Harvard),  Ph.D. 
(Millikan) 

Prof,  of  Economics,  Maryville  College, 
Maryville,  Tenn.  (Formerly  Pres.  Lin- 
coln College,  Lincoln.  111.) 

A.  W.  Chez,  A.B.  (West  Virginia  U.) 
After  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Siberia.  Mi1.  Chez  has 
turned  farmer  at  Eaton,  Ohio. 

II.  L.  Edgcrton 

Business,  Cadillac  Handle  Co.,  Cadil- 
lac, Mich. 

A.  A.  McDonald 

Supt.  of  Schools.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

E.  M.  Hatch 

Government  Service,  IL  R.  Postoflice, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Clarence  D.  Bradley,  M.D. 

Physician.  Deceased. 

Percy  D.  1 1 ill  is 

Lumber  Business,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Lucius  S.  Miller 

Insurance,  Attorney,  Crookston,  Minn. 
Sidney  1*'.  Bellows 
Realtor,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

J.  E.  lvoster 

Business,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


1900  F.  II.  Waters 

Teacher  and  Coach,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

1907  F.  II.  Waters 

1908  R.  H.  Houser,  M.A.  (Harvard) 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Noble-Grcenough 
II.  S.,  Boston. 

1909  Glen  C.  Gray 

Accidentally  shot,  June,  1923. 

1930  O.  C.  Bird 

Head  of  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment, Ohio  University,  Athens. 

1911  Lawrence  11.  MacDaniels,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 

Professor  of  Pomology,  Cornell  Univ. 

1912  Louis  A.  Stimson 

Metallurgist.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1913  Frank  C.  Fisher 

Lawyer,  with  Rounds,  Sliurman  & 
Dwight.  N.  Y.  C. 

1914  Thomas  Neill 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  II.  S., 
Cleveland. 

1915  James  P.  Dunn 

Business.  Portland,  Ore. 

191G  R.  R.  Fauver 

Teaching  in  II.  S.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

1917  W.  E.  Steller 

Instructor  in  Pliys'cal  Education  and 

Coach,  Wesleyan  University,  Conn. 

(II.  B.  Hudson,  originally  elected. 
Killed  while  in  the  aviation  service 

in  France.) 

191S  Clarence  II.  Vincent 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education.  North 
II.  S.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

1919  Warren  E.  Steller 

1920  Lawrence  I).  McPhee 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and 

Head  Coach  of  Track,  Oberlin. 

1921  Udell  II.  Stallings 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and 

Head  Coach  of  Football,  Oberlin. 


Coach  11  Dell  ” Stallings 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  California  Audubon  Society 
joined  in  honoring  Dr.  Lynds  Jones,  one  of 
the  foremost  ornithologists  of  the  country  and 
head  of  the  department  of  ecology  at  Oberlin, 
at  a picnic  luncheon  August  5th  at  Sycamore 
Grove,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dr.  Jones  and  his  class  of  eleven  students 
completed  their  Oliio-to-Pacific  Coast  study  trip 
August  4,  spending  the  last  week  camping  at 
Balboa  Beach,  Besides  Dr.  Jones  and  his 
class,  who  were  the  guests  of  houor,  about 
eighty  attended  the  picnic  — there  being  pres- 
ent besides  Oberlin  alumni  many  ornitholo- 
gists of  Southern  California. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Pratt,  secretary  of  the  Ca'i- 
fornia  Audubon  Society  and  an  Oberlin  alumna, 
introduced  the  presidents  of  the  Pasadena  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Audubon  Societies,  who  ex- 
tended greetings  to  Dr.  Jones,  who  was  the 
main  speaker  of  the  afternoon. 

The  regular  monthly  Oberlin  luncheons  are 
held  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  at  1 
o’clock  at  Tubell’s  on  West  Seventh  street, 
Los  Angeles,  and  all  interested  in  Oberlin  are 
invited  to  join  us  there  if  in  town. 

Charlotte  Weatiierill, 
Secretary,  Oberlin  Association  of 
Southern  California. 

CANTON  CHAPTER 

About  twenty  Oberlin  alumni  in  Canton  and 
vicinity  met  for  dinner  and  annual  meeting  on 
Thursday  night,  September  28.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President,  Florence  Housley, 

’21;  Secretary  and  Councilor,  Mrs.  La  Verne 
Busche  (Edna  Fish,  ’ll).  At  nine  o’clock  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  a leading  moving  pic- 
ture theatre,  where  the  Oberlin  Commence- 
ment film  was  on  the  program  for  the  eve- 
ning. 

AKRON  CHAPTER 

The  Oberlin  alumnae  met  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  14  to  hear  President  King’s  ex- 
tremely interesting  account  of  his  experiences 
with  the  Commission  on  Mandates  for  the 
Near  East.  In  the  evening  there  was  a meet- 
ing for  the  united  chapter,  at  which  President 


King  told  about  the  Oberlin  College  of  today. 
On  Sunday  morning  President  King  preached 
in  the  First  Congregational  church. 

An  interesting  program  of  alumni  activities 
is  being  planned  for  the  winter. 

CLEVELAND-OBERLIN  ALUMNAE 
On  the  evening  of  October  5,  75  Oberlin 
alumnae  met  at  the  College  Club  for  a dinner 
and  social  hour.  Plans  for  the  year  were  dis- 
cussed and  a muscial  program  was  enjoyed. 

CLEVELAND-OBERLIN  MEN’S  CLUB 
On  Wednesday  noon,  October  5,  65  Oberlin 
men  met  for  lunch  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard,  Amherst  ’98,  and 
D.D.  Oberlin  ’19,  gave  a talk  on  Amherst  and 
Oberlin,  which  is  reproduced  on  an  earlier 
page  of  this  magazine.  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Graham  of  Oberlin  gave  a brief  summary  of 
grounds  for  hope  which  he  found  in  Europe  in 
spite  of  the  chaotic  conditions  he  found  there. 
Coaches  McPhee  and  Parkhill  were  special 
guests  for  the  afternoon. 

AMHERST-OBERLIN  MEETING 
A joint  meeting  of  Amherst  and  Oberlin  men 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, October  18.  In  the  intervals  of  a very 
substantial  dinner,  songs  of  Amherst  and 
Oberlin  were  sung.  After  the  dinner  Mr.  A. 
B.  Smythe,  president  of  the  Cleveland  chapter, 
introduced  Mr.  Charles  Arter  of  Amherst,  who 
maintained  that  the  best  Amherst  and  Ober- 
lin traditions  were  the  same.  James  Parsons, 
president  of  the  freshman  class,  in  a brief 
statement  pledged  the  intention  of  the  present 
freshman  class  to  carry  on  and  to  heighten,  if 
possible,  what  is  so  well  known  as  the  Oberlin 
spirit.  Henry  P.  Edwards,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  third  speaker, 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Oberlin-Reserve  games,  but  cordially  wel- 
comed the  generally  improved  spirit  in  ath- 
letic relations.  In  conclusion,  President  King 
expressed  the  welcome  which  all  Oberlin  ex- 
tends Amherst  at  the  time  of  the  first  inter- 
sectional game.  The  evening  was  concluded 
by  the  running  of  the  Amherst  and  Oberlin 
moving  pictures. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


>68 — The  members  of  the  summer  colony  at 
Green,  Ontonagon  County,  Mich.,  on  August  12 
celebrated  the  building  of  a new  cottage  by  Dr. 
A.  W.  Burr.  Dr.  Burr  is  known  as  the  dean  of 
the  beach  folk  at  Green,  and  his  genius  for 
building  has  occasioned  many  previous  cele- 
brations. 

’70 — Sydney  D.  Terry,  of  Wellington,  Ohio, 
died  on  June  21.  Mr.  Terry  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1849.  He  spent  six  years  in  Oberlin, 
two  in  the  preparatory  department.  After 
graduation  he  entered  the  newspaper  business, 
at  which  he  worked  in  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Evansville,  and  Terre  Haute.  After  this  he 
went  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  employed  for 
about  thirty  years  by  Armour  and  Co.  Retir- 
ing then  from  active  business,  he  went  to  Wel- 
lington hoping  for  a few  years  of  rest  in  quiet 
surroundings.  This  he  enjoyed  only  for  two 
years.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Mary  E.  Terry,  and 
two  children,  Charles,  of  Gouanda,  N.  Y.,  and 
Ruth  Tefry  Oldberg  of  Detroit. 

’72 — Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton  addresed  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland  on  Tues- 
day, October  17th,  on  the  subject  “Europe  as 
I Saw  It”.  Mr.  Burton  spent  the  summer  in 
Europe  investigating  conditions  there. 

T.  ’74 — Moritz  Ernst  Eversz  died  at  Evanston, 
111.,  July  16,  1922,  having  just  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday  with  his  children  and  grand- 
children. He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1842 
and,  with  his  family,  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  settling 
in  Wisconsin.  After  three  years’  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  he  was  able  to  graduate  from  Ripon 
College,  and  from  the  Oberlin  theological  sem- 
inary- While  at  Oberlin  he  also  taught  German 
in  the  college.  He  held  two  pastorates,  in  Con- 
gregational churches  at  Columbus  and  Milwau- 
kee, before  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
German  work  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  which  he  was  engaged  till 
two  years  before  his  death.  His  life  work  was 
the  establishing  and  fostering  of  small  church- 
es all  over  the  western  frontier,  and  their  con- 
tinued existence  in  many  instances  is  owing  to 
his  indefatigable  energy  and  his  self-sacrificing 
labors.  He  leaves  a son  and  four  daughters. 

’75 — Mrs.  John  S.  Ladd  (Celia  R.  Doolittle) 
died  at  her  home  in  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.,  June 
29.  The  Rev.  John  S.  Ladd  was  a minister  and 
missionary  of  the  Methodist  Board.  From 
1883-1890  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladd  were  missionaries 


to  Bulgaria.  After  a life  of  service  with  Mr. 
Ladd  in  several  pastorates,  upon  the  death  of 
her  husband  Mrs.  Ladd  lived  in  retirement  at 
Spring  Arbor. 

'76 — Miss  Martha  Jackson  died  suddenly  on 
September  9 in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  she 
was  a teacher  in  the  Howard  high  school.  She 
had  taught  continuously  since  her  graduation 
from  college  in  1876.  Burial  was  in  Oberlin, 
the  family  home  for  many  years. 

’85 — Emily  R.  Morrison  has  a six  mouths 
leave  of  absence  from  her  teaching  position  in 
the  New  York  City  High  School  and  is  spend- 
ing her  vacation  at  her  old  home  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

’85 — All  of  Mrs.  Anderegg’s  children  were 
with  her  to  share  her  recent  bereavement:  — 
Professor  Frederick  O.  Anderegg,  ’10,  of  Purdue 
University;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Mickey  (Laura),  ’10,  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  John  S.  Anderegg,  ’13,  of 
Philadelphia;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Frost  (Ruth),  ’13,  of 
Pittsburgh;  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dewey  (Kath- 
arine), ’15,  of  Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y.; — also 
Anna  Trefethren,  ’12,  niece  and  adopted  daugh- 
ter, who  nursed  her  uncle,  and  who  will  be 
with  Mrs.  Anderegg  for  the  winter. 

’86 — George  I.  Larash,  husband  of  Lora  Sor- 
ter Larash,  ’86,  died  in  Chicago  this  summer. 
Mr.  Larash  was  a graduate  of  Northwestern 
University  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  and 
had  been  a member  of  the  Rock  River  Confer- 
ence for  thirty-five  years.  Mrs.  Larash  is 
teaching  in  the  Franklin  School,  one  of  Chi- 
cago’s most  modern  schools,  with  open  air 
rooms,  dental  and  nutritional  clinics,  etc. 

’88 — Professor  Charles  J.  Chamberlain  of  the 
botany  department  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, with  his  wife,  visited  in  Oberlin  during 
the  week  of  October  8,  on  the  way  back  from 
an  interesting  trip  to  Cuba. 

’88 — John  Musi!,  pastor  of  the  Cyril  Slavic 
Church  in  Cleveland  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
has  resigned  his  pastorate  to  enter  business. 

’90 — “The  Donor”  has  established  a “Donors 
Trust”  for  the  Character  Education  Institution 
of  which  Milton  Fairchild  is  chairman.  The 
initial  deposit  is  $10,000,  but  this  is  to  be 
raised  to  $1,000,000  in  some  way,  and  is  to  ac- 
cumulate for  150  years  from  the  death  of  the 
Donor.  One  per  cent  each  year  on  the  princi- 
pal and  accumulation  is  to  be  paid  tbe  In- 
stitution for  expenses,  but  4%  goes  to  accumu- 
lation. At  the  end  of  the  150  years  the  trust 
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fund  becomes  an  endowment  of  about  $300,- 
000,000.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Donor  that 
this  annual  income  will  be  used  as  the  nation 
develops  for  assistance  to  the  schools  in  the 
character  education  of  children,  which  is  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  citizenship. 

’90 — The  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Doolittle  died  at  his 
home  in  Toledo  on  September  16,  while  on  fur- 
lough from  his  missionary  work  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Mr.  Doolittle  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Feb.  21,  1867.  He  studied  both  at  Princeton 
and  Oberlin,  graduating  from  Oberlin  in  1890. 
His  training  for  the  ministry  was  secured  at 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  McCormick  Semin- 
ary, where  he  graduated  in  1893.  In  the  same 
year  he  sailed  for  Syria  as  a missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

“After  reaching  the  mission  field,  Mr.  Doo- 
little was  stationed  at  Sidon,  Syria,  where  he 
remained  most  of  his  missionary  life,  having 
been  stationed  in  other  fields  but  three  times: 
once  at  Deir  el  Komar,  and  at  Zahleh,  and  last- 
ly at  Aleppo.  Mr.  Doolittle  was  assigned  tech- 
nically to  the  work  of  a touring  missionary. 
This  statement  would  only  faintly  describe  tin; 
broad  activities  in  which  he  took  part.  His  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  every  phase  of  the  work, 
not  only  in  Sidon  but  in  the  whole  of  the 
mission,  and  with  maturing  years,  he  became 
a much  sought  counselor  in  all  questions  in- 
volving mission  work.  During  the  period  of 
the  war  when  all  the  mission  work  was  in- 
terrupted in  Syria,  Mr.  Doolittle  was  associated 
with  the  Red  Cross  work,  and  as  a uniformed 
officer  of  that  work,  rendered  signal  service 
in  caring  for  the  starving  and  destitute, 
and  as  a director  of  the  varied  activities  that 
were  suddenly  developed  in  the  mission.  Few 
men  have  made  a more  honorable  record  of  un- 
selfish and  devoted  service.  Without  thought 
of  self  and  long  after  he  should  have  been  re- 
lieved by  furlough,  he  voluntarily  remained  at 
his  task,  and  that  fact  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  overstrain  which  resulted  in 
his  death. 

“.  .He  was  an  expert  Arabic  scholar,  and  the 
people  loved  to  hear  him  preach  in  their  own 
tpngue,  and  he  was  called  upon  for  many  ad- 
dresses in  addition  to  his  regular  duties.  In 
the  councils  of  the  mission,  he  was  aggressive 
and  yet  guarded  in  his  advice — he  had  the 
ability  to  see  the  way  where  others  saw  con- 
fusion— he  was  selfless  in  the  consideration  of 
the  good  of  the  mission,  and  was  a man  who 
unsparingly  fulfilled  the  command  of  Christ  in 


deciding  all  questions  on  the  basis  of  the  good 
of  the  whole  comunity  and  work,  and  not  with 
any  idea  of  the  effect  upon  himself.” 

Mr.  Doolittle  leaves  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Carrie  S.  Shaw,  and  two  children,  Charles 
Tupper  Doolittle  and  Alice  Turner  Doolittle, 
who  is  serving  as  a trained  nurse  in  the  Syria 
Mission. 

T.  ’91 — Dr.  Edward  B.  Haskell  is  now  a pro- 
fessor in  the  Collegiate  and  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  Samokov,  Bulgaria.  He  went  recently 
to  Constantinople  on  mission  business  and  later 
to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Haskell’s  parents  in  Switz- 
erland to  bring  their  sou  to  Samokov  for  study. 
He  also  went  to  Austria  as  delegate  to  a con- 
vention on  Christian  International  Relations 
and  attended  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammer- 
gau. 

’95 — Mrs.  E.  C.  Partridge  (Winona  Graffam), 
who  left  Oberlin  some  time  ago  to  join  her 
husband,  Ernest  C.  Partridge,  in  Armenia 
wrote  from  Constantinople  on  September  19th 
that  at  Athens  all  the  passengers  on  the  Megali 
Hellas  were  transferred  to  an  Italian  steamer, 
as  the  Greek  boat  was  to  be  sent  to  Smyrna  to 
carry  away  refugees.  Mrs.  Partridge  had  ex- 
pected to  continue  her  journey  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Batoum  on  the  Italian  boat,  but  that 
also  was  commandeered  when  it  reached  Con- 
stantinople, so  that  she  could  proceed  no 
farther. 

’99 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Johnson  gave  a radio 
house-party  on  Columbus  Day  to  the  Boyers, 
’07,  the  Lightners,  ’03,  the  Snyders,  ’07,  and 
the  Ewings,  ’04. 

C.  ’99 — Margaret  Edith  Jones  is  teaching  in 
Indiana  Central  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

’99 — A special  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  October  6 was  ad- 
dressed by  Whiting  Williams.  His  subject  was 
“Recent  Experiences  of  a Scab”. 

’99 — Annie  E.  Pinneo,  who  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  a teacher  in  the  American  Girls’  In- 
stitute at  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  went  to  Athens 
with  all  the  other  American  women  and  chil- 
dren from  Smyrna  when  the  city  was  evacuat- 
ed by  the  Greeks.  Cable  messages  from  her 
were  received  in  Oberlin  and  by  newspapers  in 
New  York  and  Cleveland. 

T.  ’00— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  A.  King  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  August  25. 

’01— Anna  Lucile  Holding  died  at.  Saint  Da- 
vids, Pa.,  September  22.  Miss  Holding  taught 
in  public  schools  and  did  library  work. 
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Ex-C.  ’02 — H.  Augustine  Smith,  head  of  the 
Fine  Arts  department  of  Boston  University, 
spent  last  summer  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
where  he  produced  two  remarkable  water  pa- 
geants. During  the  winter  he  will  produce  a 
number  of  other  pageants,  the  largest  of  them 
to  be  in  Kansas  City  at  Christmas  time,  when 
he  will  direct  a large  proportion  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  city. 

’03 — Ernest  T.  Hale  was  granted  the  degree 
of  A.M.  by  the  University  of  Colorado  at  the 
summer  quarter  commencement,  September, 
1922. 

’04 — Henry  Siemens  is  now  permanently  lo- 
cated at  Suite  537  Security  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  as  special  representative  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Ex-’04 — Albert  Woodworth  was  a visitor  at 
the  college  on  September  29.  He  is  chief  en- 
gineer in  the  Springfield  arsenal,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

’05 — Andrew  J.  Moncol,  formerly  of  Holding- 
ford,  Minn.,  has  been  called  to  succeed  John 
Musil  as  pastor  of  the  Cyril  Slavic  church  in 
Cleveland. 

’06 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Payne  (Marion 
Bridges)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Robert 
Cushman  Payne,  September  22,  1922.  Their 
address  is  1105  Stevens  Building,  Portland, 
Ore. 

'06 — Lucy  E.  Grosvenor  is  dean  of  the  New 
England  Secretarial  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
is  located  at  the  Educational  Department,  585 
Boylston  Street. 

’07 — Helen  Elizabeth,  the  little  five-year-old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Wertheim, 
died  October  5 after  an  illness  of  two  days. 
The  doctors  announced  it  a complication  of 
diphtheria  and  pneumonia. 

’07 — Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee,  who  sailed  for 
Smyrna  September  13,  is  for  the  present  hav- 
ing her  mail  sent  to  Bible  House,  Constantino- 
ple, British  P.  O.  No.  213,  on  account  of 
troubled  conditions  at  Smyrna. 

’08 — Lillias  M.  Macdonald  has  been  appoint- 
ed Dean  of  Women  in  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo. Her  address  is  355  Parkdale  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’09 — The  marriage  of  Evelina  Beldcn  to 
Henry  Thomas  Paulson  took  place  October  16 
at  the  home  of  her  mother  in  Oberlin. 

’09 — Clement  W.  Hunt,  in  his  capacity  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Pennsylvania,  has  the  busi- 
ness supervision  of  the  fohr  main  departments 


of  the  social  work  of  the  state:  the  work  in 
the  prisons,  the  work  in  the  hospitals  and 
homes  for  the  poor,  the  work  with  children, 
and  the  work  with  the  mentally  unfit. 

’09 — Wilbur  G.  Burroughs  and  Miss  Marian 
Reynolds  of  Towanda,  Pa.,  were  married  Au- 
gust 31.  They  will  live  in  Berea,  Ky.,  where 
Mr.  Burroughs  is  professor  of  geology  in  Be- 
rea College. 

’09 — Mrs.  J.  W.  Stanley  (Zada  Curtis)  and 
her  husband  are  returning  to  India  after  a 
furlough  period  spent  in  this  country.  They 
will  sail  from  San  Francisco  November  2 on 
the  S.  S.  President  Wilson,  having  chosen  the 
western  route  partly  because  of  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  the  Mediterranean.  Mail  will  reach 
them,  as  before,  at  Allahabad,  India. 

’09 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Raney 
(Emma  Scott,  ’09),  on  September  15,  a daugh- 
ter, Alice. 

’10 — Dorothy  K.  Fairchild  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  Frances  Shimer  School,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

’10 — During  the  week  of  October  1st  the  Deni- 
son Avenue  Congregational  church,  Cleveland, 
of  which  Philip  C.  King  is  pastor,  celebrated 
its  Silver  Jubilee.  The  goal  of  their  Silver 
Jubilee  campaign,  $25,000,  was  exceeded  by 
more  than  $1,600. 

C.  ’10 — Agnes  Haugen  was  married  on  June 
7 to  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Sayles.  She  is  now  at 
home  in  Adams,  Wis. 

’ll — Aldrich  B.  Underwood  is  a candidate 
for  prosecuting  attorney  of  Summit  county, 
Ohio,  at  the  fall  election. 

’ll — Rollin  W.  Holbrook  has  resigned  his 
position  as  second  assistant  examiner  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  has  opened  a law  office 
in  the  McLachlen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  special  training  fits  him  particularly  for 
the  work  of  patent  attorney. 

'12-C.  ’20 — Three  Oberlin  graduates  are  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota: 
Mary  Genevieve  Truran,  C.  ’20,  in  the  College 
of  Music;  Gladys  E.  Leonard,  ’12,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Physical  Education;  E.  Paul 
Rothrock,  ’12,  in  the  department  of  Geology. 

’1 2-’15 — The  address  of  E.  Paul  and  Grace 
Foster  Rothrock  is  308  South  Yale  Street,  Ver- 
million, S.  Dak.  At  the  summer  convocation 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Rothrock  re- 
ceived his  doctor’s  degree  in  geology. 

C.  '12 — Mrs.  J.  S.  Frank  (Grace  Waite)  re- 
cently won  the  state  tennis  championship  of 
Oklahoma. 

’12 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lloyd  Lewis, 
on  October  6,  a daughter,  Ina  E.  Lewis. 
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’13 — Annie  A.  Bovie  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  Columbia  University.  Her  address  is  420 
W.  121st  Street,  New  York  City. 

’13-’15 — Dr.  William  A.  McIntosh  and  Austa 
McKitric  were  married  at  Kenton,  Ohio,  on 
October  3.  Their  address  will  be  99  South 
Professor  Street,  Oberlin. 

’13 — Alice  L.  Boggs  was  married  to  Mr. 
Albert  Charles  Wagner  on  September  16,  in 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 

C.  ’14  - ’18,  - ’21 — Grace  C.  Thomson,  Dorothy 
McDonald  and  Florence  Pancoast  are  at  Tru- 
deau, Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

’14 — Mark  Heald  is  completing  work  for  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  Columbia.  He  is  also  teach- 
ing in  the  Extension  Department. 

C.  ’14 — In  addition  to  his  work  as  director 
of  the  Parmelee  Music  Studios  in  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  Dan  Parmelee  has  charge  of  the  public 
school  violin  classes,  which  opened  this  fall 
with  a registration  of  160  in  the  grades  and  95 
in  the  high  and  junior  schools. 

’14 — Frank  C.  (“Pete”)  Fisher,  star  half- 
back of  ’ll  and  T2  and  captain  of  ’13,  took 
charge  of  varsity  practice  on  September  30. 

’14 — George  G.  Hubbard  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Fountain,  Colo. 

’14-T6 — Rudolph  John  Meyer  and  Katherine 
Kellogg  were  married  September  5 in  Madi- 
son, Ohio.  Their  address  is  now  415  S.  Tenth 
Street,  Quincy.  111. 

’15 — Adria  Titterington,  formerly  Girls’  Work 
secretary  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  become  county  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Cherokee  county,  Iowa.  Her  address  is 
Cherokee,  Iowa. 

’15 — Anna  May  Hughes  is  taking  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  Teachers’  College.  Her 
address  is  106  Morningside  Drive,  New  York. 

C.  T5 — Homer  P.  Whitford  gave  the  inaugu- 
ral organ  recital  at  Plymouth  church,  Sherrill, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  20. 

’15 — Born,  on  August  29  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
J.  Barnett  (Marjorie  Manlove,  ’15),  a son, 
Joel  Manlove.  Mrs.  Burnett’s  address  is  425 
The  Brooklands,  Akron,  Ohio. 

’16 — j.  a.  Humphreys  is  now  connected  with 
the  editorial  section  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  Butler  Brothers,  Chicago.  His  resi- 
dence address  is  882  Elm  Street,  Winnetka,  111. 

’16 — Amy  L.  Jensen  is  now  Mrs.  Warren  R. 
Peck.  Her  address  is  17652  Cannon  Avenue, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’17 — a.  Joyce  Riker,  last  June,  received  his 
doctor's  degree  in  botany  from  the  University 


of  Wisconsin.  He  has  returned  there  this  fall 
as  instructor  in  plant  pathology. 

’17 — Kathleen  Ormsby  is  engaged  in  social 
work  connected  with  the  Children’s  Clinic  in  the 
Neurological  Institute  of  New  York  City.  Her 
address  is  149  E.  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

T7 — Vera  M.  Retan  was  married  to  Mr.  Greg- 
ory Bartevian  on  October  5 at  the  home  of 
her  parents  in  West  Newton,  Mass. 

T.  ’17 — A.  D.  Heiniuger  is  now  principal  of 
Porter  Middle  School  in  Techow,  China.  Dur- 
ing his  summer  vacation,  spent  at  Kuling  on 
the  Yangtze,  he  met  Otto  G.  Reumann,  T.  ’17, 
now  of  Foochow,  and  Dr.  C.  Newton  Dubs,  ’85. 

’17 — On  September  1 Edith  M.  Gates  began 
a six  months’  period  of  special  work  in  train- 
ing recreation  laders  for  all  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
centers  in  Belgium.  Her  first  three  months 
will  be  spent  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  Later 
she  will  go  to  Verviers  and  Mons.  In  March 
she  expects  to  return  to  America. 

’17 — Lucie  E.  Root  was  married  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son D.  Langley  on  August  12  in  Rochester, 
Minn. 

T.  '18 — Herbert  F.  Loomis  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  church 
in  Toledo  to  take  the  position  of  religious  edu- 
cation secretary  of  the  Congregational  Educa- 
tional Society.  His  headquarters  will  be  in  Chi- 
cago. Mrs.  Loomis  was  Marie  Stoneman,  ’15. 

’18-’21-’22— Ralph  B.  Maxted,  ’22,  is  taking 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  course  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School.  His  roommate  in  Edwards  Hall  is 
Robert  Bartlett,  ’21.  Next  to  them  is  Leo 
Duerson,  ’18,  who  is  in  the  Middler  Seminary, 
and  in  the  same  building  also  are  “Jack”  Her- 
berts and  his  brother.  Herberts  is  taking  the 
course  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  general  secretaryship. 

’18 — Helen  E.  Thomas  was  married  on  July 
21  to  Mr.  Grover  L.  Watkins.  Mr.  Watkins  is 
a resident  of  Sturgis,  Mich.,  where  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins, before  her  marriage,  was  head  of  the 
English  department  in  the  high  school. 

’19 — Margaret  Schultz  is  teaching  Latin  in 
the  Fostoria,  Ohio,  high  school. 

’19 — James  M.  Eglin  completed  his  post- 
graduate work  in  physics  in  Chicago  Univer- 
sity last  June,  receiving  his  doctor’s  degree 
when  only  21  years  of  age.  He  is  now  with 
the  research  department  of  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  New  York  City.  His  residence 
address  is  52  South  Maple  Avenue,  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J. 

’19— Lorena  L.  Dowlin  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Michigan  this  year. 
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>19 — Donald  Cameron,  who  has  been  research 
assistant  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology this  year,  goes  to  the  University  of 
Iowa  as  assistant  professor  of  chemistry. 

T9 — Helen  C.  Reed  was  married  to  Joseph 
Mitchell  Kiss  on  September  16  in  the  Lake- 
wood  Congregational  church.  Mr.  Kiss  is  an 
attorney  in  Cleveland.  Their  address  is  1236 
Brockley  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’19 — Henry  O.  Nicholas,  who  for  two  years 
has  been  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Rice  Institute,  Texas,  has  gone  back  to  Yale 
on  leave  in  order  to  complete  his  work  for 
the  doctor's  degree. 

T9 — Lelia  Hazeltine  is  now  head  of  one  the 
branch  public  libraries  in  Portland,  Ore.,  hav- 
ing resigned  as  head  of  the  Boise,  Idaho,  pub- 
lic library. 

T9 — Leah  H.  Johnson  is  teaching  piano  and 
voice  in  Green  Springs,  Ohio.  She  is  also  di- 
rector of  the  Methodist  church  choir. 

T9-'22 — Howard  D.  Hull  aud  Deborah  Mil- 
ford were  married  on  August  29  and  are  at 
home  at  112  South  Prospect  Street,  Kent,  Ohio. 

’20-Ex-’22 — Vincent  H.  Morris  and  Dorothy 
More  were  married  recently  at  Mount  Hermon, 
Calif.  They  are  at  home  in  Wooster,  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Morris  is  a chemist  in  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  At  the  same  ceremony 
Gratia  More,  ex-Cons.,  was  married  to  Edgar 
L.  Lazier  of  the  University  of  California. 

’20 — Zola  Angeline  Whitman  is  principal  of 
the  Chester,  Mass.,  high  school. 

C.  ’20 — Avis  H.  Thomas  is  teaching  in  South- 
ern Seminary,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

’20 — George  T.  Jones  is  a graduate  student 
in  botauy  and  assistant  in  the  botanical  labor- 
atory at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

'21 — Lois  Van  Raalte  is  now  Mrs.  Buell  L. 
Harlow.  Her  address  is  803  Michigan  Street, 
Petoskey,  Mich. 

'21 — Ruth  Ann  Aigler  is  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

'21 — Carroll  P.  Lahman  is  teaching  at  Kala- 
mazoo College,  where  he  has  a full  program 
of  debate  coaching  aside  from  his  work  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  Address,  703  West  Lovell  Street, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

’21 — Alice  L.  Lockwood  is  teaching  art  and 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Hacketts- 
tow-n,  N.  .1. 

21  Word  has  been  received  of  some  of  the 
experiences  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  H.  Warner 
on  their  journey  to  Peking,  China.  They 
climbed  Fujiyama,  Japan’s  highest  mountain, 


12380  feet,  and  were  caught  at  the  top  by  a 
typhoon.  Descent  being  sure  death  in  the 
storm  they  were  marooned  there  36  hours. 
They  found  shelter  in  a stone  hut,  but  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  cold. 

’21 — Ezra  T.  Hazeltine,  w’ho  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  News,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Ravenna  Republican,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

’21 — Charles  W.  Lauthers  and  Marie  Rad- 
cliff  were  married  last  June.  Their  address  is 
4827  East  Superior  Street,  Duluth,  Minn.  Mr. 
Lauthers  holds  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Recreation  in  the  schools  of  Du- 
luth. 

’21 — William  H.  Hinman,  who  spent  last 
year  studying  at  the  Babson  Institute,  Welles- 
ley Hills,  Mass.,  won  first  prize  in  a Babson 
salesman  contest  during  the  summer. 

’21 — Margery  Balliutine  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 6 to  Mr.  Louis  P.  Yochem  of  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  They  will  make  their  home  in  Tiffin. 

’21 — Esther  H.  Shelton  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Convoy,  Ohio. 

’21 — Anna  E.  Earl  is  a fellow  in  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  this  year.  Her 
address  is  8 Green  Hall,  University  of  Chicago. 

’21 — Mary  Kathryn  Knowlton  is  a student 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Science  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  this  year. 

’21 — Ruth  P.  Glass  is  teaching  and  supervis- 
ing Physical  Education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Niles,  Mich. 

’21 — Ella  M.  Kennedy  is  studying  for  her 
master’s  degree  in  botany  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Her  address  is  833  Mon- 
terey Road,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

’22 — Lillian  E.  Muhlbach  is  working  with 
the  Associated  Charities  in  Cleveland  this  year. 

’22 — Glee  V.  Adams  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Boynes  City,  Mich. 

C.  ’22 — Ruth  Kelly  is  back  in  Oberlin  doing 
graduate  work  and  part  time  teaching  in  the 
Conservatory. 

’22 — Gladys  Wardwell  has  a graduate  assist- 
antship  in  chemistry  at  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  At  the  same  time  she  is  working  for 
her  master’s  degree,  taking  courses  in  biologi- 
cal chemistry  and  bacteriology. 

’22  - ’23 — The  engagement  of  Vivian  Altman 
to  Dewey  Olson  of  Elyria  wms  recently  an- 
nounced at  a dinner  and  bridge  party  given  at 
her  home.  The  wedding  w’ill  take  place  soon 
after  her  graduation  this  spring. 

’22  - C.’22 — Stella  M.  Graves  is  located  at  5 
Meiji  Gaknin,  Sheba  Ku,  Tokyo,  Japan,  where 
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she  is  to  study  the  language  for  two  years  in 
preparation  for  her  work  as  head  of  the  music 
department  of  Kobe  College. 

C.’22 — Rebecca  D.  Burgner  is  assistant  to  the 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Algona, 
Iowa.  She  is  church  organist,  and  also  has  a 
private  music  class. 

’22-  Robert  W.  Metcalf  has  entered  George- 
town University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a 
course  in  the  Foreign  Service  Department. 

’22 — Laurence  M.  Plank  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Le  Roy,  Ohio,  instead  of  at  Le- 
Roy,  Mich. 

’22 — Truman  Heicher,  who  is  living  at  1003 
Main  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  is  handling 
school  supplies. 

’22 — E.  Janet  Martindale  is  teaching  French, 
English,  and  Latin  in  a high  school  near 
Toledo. 

’22 — Frank  Root  has  been  awarded  a fellow- 
ship in  chemistry  at  Princeton. 
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The  General  Ideal  of  the  College 

“That  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a college  as  can  be  made; 
needing  to  apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or  work;  empha- 
sizing quality  rather  than  quantity;  putting  first  things  first; 
maintaining  a high  standard  in  all  parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its 
degree  may  be  one  in  which  all  its  graduates  may  take  pride; 
that  it  may  continue  to  be  a college  of  marked  individuality;  and 
that  as  a part  of  this  individuality,  the  College  may  continue 
to  stand  for  courage,  for  convictions,  for  ideals,  for  training  lhat 
gives  world-vision  and  prepares  for  world-living.” 

— President  King. 


The  Ideal  for  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 

“That  every  college  man  shall  leave  Oberlin  sound  of  body,  noble  in  spirit,  keen  of  mind,  is 
the  purpose  underlying  the  Oberlin  system  of  Physical  education.  The  development  of  sterling 
character  and  efficient  manhood  through  the  physical  approach  is  no  longer  gainsaid.  Oberlin 
College  today  provides  for  the  physical  needs  of  every  student,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
lieves in  and  directs  a sane  program  of  intercollegiate  competition.  The  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  our  varsity  teams  give  immediate  and  constant  verification  of  the  soundness  of  this 
Program.”— C.  W.  Savage. 


The  cooperation  of  all  Alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bring- 
ing to  Oberlin  the  students  desired  for  enrolment  in  all  departments  for 
the  next  college  year.  For  catalogues  and  information  write  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  College,  George  M.  Jones. 
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